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RACHEL AND THE MARSEILLAISE. 


MApeEMoIsELLE Racuer could not resist the universal call of 
a nation—at least a nation’s heart ; the metropolis, New York, 
cried to her with an earnest voice, and appealed to her with an 
imploring look to sing the “Marseillaise Hymn.” She at first 
refused, on the natural grounds that she was not quite so gttong 
as when she first made the attempt at the Théditre Frangais, an 
that the execution was, at any time, too much for her, and cal- 
culated to interfere with her health. Brother Jonathan, how- 
ever, had heard so much of Rachel’s singing of the famous 
“Marseillaise”” that he could not comfortably forego such a 
treat; and so he went on coaxing and bewailing, until, finally, 
the great tragédienne was lured into doing that which no amount 
of money could have induced her to do, and consented to sing 
the “ Marseillaise Hymn.” 

The singing of the “Marseillaise” by Mdlle. Rachel, as may be 
imagined, was likely to produce an effect altogether un- 
precedented, especially at the present moment, when America is, 
for the moment, indulging in flights of liberality and freedom, too 
lofty and daring, even for the reddest of red Republicans, This 
has gone so far, that, in some instances, exceptions are taken to 
Malle. Rachel’s singing the hymn, on political grounds. 

“Jn the theatrical world,” says a New York correspondent, “every- 
one is influenced by Rachel’s singing of the ‘ Marseillase.’ Looking at 
the fact in a moral-point of view, or even in a high artistie point 
of view, the deed may be held altogether doubtful. Representing the 
art of a country under the successful sway of an Emperor, is Mdlle. 
Rachel entitled, even in a republican country, to give vent to those 
impassioned strains which have broken on the ears of thousands, whilst 
the blood of the braye and good, of the conepiring and wicked, have 
flowed in streams? Médlle. Rachel is the greatest and best embodiment 
of French art. What is French art without government patronage— 
without the fostering finger to raise it, and the smile of regal or 
imperial approbation to sustain it.” 


This is not. quite clear.to us; nor can we see why Rachel’s 
performance of the “ Marseillaise Hymn” should not be viewed in 
a purely artistic light, entirely irrespective of political conside- 
rations. Should not an audience have faith in the artist and 
look only. to the “immediate” motives of acting? Was not 
Macready equally inspired with the aristocratic haughtiness of 
Coriolanus and the democratic humility of Brutus, when he per- 
sonated these characters ; and must it be assumed, that, because 
Rachel sings and looks like one inspired while uttering the words 
and notes of the French hymn, she must, therefore, be a red 
republican at heart? She may or may not. Her expression 
on the stage has nothing whatsoever todo with her every-day 
feelings. It is the effect of genius to enable its possessor to pass 
from himself into another person, and participate for awhile in all 
his feelings. It was this power that enabled Shakspere to de- 
pict Lear and Dogberry in such equally. vivid colours; and 
which renders Rachel so terribly in earnest in such opposite 
characters as Phédre and Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

The effect produced by Rachel in her singing is thus described 
in the New York Daily Times :-— 


“The ‘Marseillaise Hymn’ followed the tragedy of Les Horaces, 
which, for some managerial reason, followed the farce. If the hymn had 
preceded the tragedy, Madlle, Rachel would have had time to recruit 
her energies in the earlier scenes, wherelittle passion is requiréd. But 
coming, as it did, after the immense physical and mental strain of the 
denunciation in the fourth act, we ean only wonder that Madile. 
Rachel’s strength held out as it did. What shall we sayof the hymn 
itself? Imagine a pale, beautiful woman, quivering with excitement, 
clasping the tricolour in her nervous hand, and crouched in weakness 
beneath its sacred folds. Imagine this woman delivering a word-picture. 
Every suggestion of the language is reflected in her countenance, or Visi- 
bly telegraphed by her hands, Imagine this in connexion with the words 
of the ‘ Marseiliaise,’ and you have the best idea we ean give you of the 
performance. Madlle, Rachel sings the music of the iymn thoroughly. 
The effort appeared to cost her some labour, and, doubtless, much of the 
enthusiasm that would have been elicited under other ciréumstarices 
was damped by tlie palpable fatigue of the great tragédienne. At times 
it was almost painful to witness. If there were any Fren¢hmen among 
the great concourse of people who thronged to the Metropolitan last 
night, they must have blushed to witness the enthasiasm which she 





hymn, the only living evidence Jeft that there ce a time when 
Frenchmen dared to be free, is proscribed in their native country.“ It 
was a genuine triumph for Rachel; and if she could s6.excite the pas- 
sions of an American audience by chaunting this glorious hymn, we 
can well understand the fury of enthusiasm which she caused when she 
first startled the Parisians, in the height of their revolutionary move- 
ments, by her singing of their only song of freedom.” 

Another journal, if not so complimentary to the vocal powers 
of Mademoiselle Rachel, is equally forcible in its phraseology, 
and decided in its opinion, as to the transcendent genius of the 
actress :— 

“ What was it? Singing? It was nothing less than it was. A 
hoarse voice, broken, incapable of sustaining the melody of the 
simplest romance, and utter want of skill in vocalism--such are 
Rachel's gilts as a songstress. But what could melody have added of 
that inspired chant of liberty ? Melody would have made it a different 
thing ; but how far from being a better? It seemed as if centuries of 
wrong had turned liberty from an angel to a demon, and that she.w 
possessed of it. She quivered and cried out as the tary worked its 
will with her, and made her utter its fierce hatred and flercer hopes. 
Death flamed from her eye, and the frantic wave of her hand was like 
a call to vengeance which millions must rise and answer.” 


Another extract from the American journals, and we have 
done. It is from the Zribune, and rushes even into a loftier 
strain of eulogy than any of its contemporaries :— 


“The fire of enthusiasm had scarcely subsided, when the curtain rése, 
and Rachel slowly advanced to the footlights.. The tricolor stood on 
the stage. Silence pervaded the house. In Rachel’s simple white 
classic dress and modesty of attitude there was ‘a touching solemnity. 
She gazed silently on the audience for some minutes, during which her 
countenance changed gradually from an expression of melancholy to 
one of withering scorn. Then suddenly the face was lit up with a look 
of terrific wrath, A glowing fire of revenge burned fiercely in her dark 
eyes. From the modest maiden she had sprung into the inspi 
goddess of liberty, inciting enslaved men to noble deeds. The. opening 
words, ‘ Allons, enfants de la patrie,’ she sang with deep intensity of 
passion, and beautiful was the touching change in the expression of 
her countenance from scorn to compassion, as, with one. hand pointing 
to the far distance, she chanted in slow, measured tone, ‘Ils viennent 
jusque dans vos bras égorger vos fils,’ ete. But her stature seemed to 
grow, her veins to swell with blood, as she addressed the imaginary 
tyrants loudly and boldly in the words,— 

‘'Tremblez, vos projets parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leur prix.’ 

“ She reached atill higher degrees of confidence as she went on, until 
she expressed the most unlimited scorn of the enemy both in word and 
look, and,’as she again sttmmied up her fiery invectiyes, with’ the soal- 
stirring appeal : 


“—h.\ th ue Ln 
aroused by her inspired tones, when théy remembered hat this a 


* Aux armes, citoyens, 
* Formez vos battaillons,’ 
the enthusiasm reached its height. She then walked to and fro for. a 
moment as if overcome with a terrible sorrow, but turning round she 
seized the tricolor flag, and, holding if high in the air, fell on her 
knees, addressing it with veneration in the words: 
‘ Amour sacré de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs; 
Liberté, liberté chérie, 
Combats avec tes défenseurs.’ 

“ No power of language can do justice to the enraptured adoration 
with which she pronounced : 

‘ Liberté, liberté cliérie,” 

“We can fancy the madness of passion which such an ode chanted 
by such a woman must have roused in the hearts of the Paris popu- 
lation in the days of revolution. Heré it lacked the occasion to give 
it effect, and did not create so high an.enthusiasm as the closing. scenes 
of Horace. Tt can scarcely be called a song. It is a scene of musical 
declamation, in which the meaning is conveyed less by power of aig 
than by intensity of feeling and eloquence of gesture. But, whether we 
call it song or declamation, it is Rachel’s séulptural grace and concen- 
trated power of utterance which keeps us spell-bound.” 





Dustin.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have announced a new 
entertainment here at the Rotunda Rooms. It is entitled 
“ Patchwork,” and is of a musical and illustrative character. 
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HUERTA, THE GUITARIST. 


Accorvine td a notice in the Jtalia e Popolo, the Spanish 
guitarist Huerta committed suicide, a short time since, by 
shooting himself through the heart. His corpse was discovered 
in one of the most unfrequented streets of Nice. Before carry- 
ing out his fatal purpose, he wrote a letter in which a wish was 
oe that a sum of money belonging to him should be dis- 
tributed in charity to the poor. He was to have given a concert, 
and the posters announcing it were already stuck about all parts 
of the city, when his violent death was discovered. 

The papers had already announced that Huerta died in 1849, 
and, since that date, nothing had been heard of him. It would 
seem that the Ztalia e Popolo has resuscitated the celebrated 
—s merely for the purpose of making him fall by his own 

and. Be this as it may, Huerta will always be considered by 
those who have heard him a celebrated artist, “Z¢ Paganini dé 
la gouttare,” as he entitled himself. 

Latins, Victor Hugo, and Madame de Girardin, have often 
inspired their muse from that of Huerta. 

“Sur la guitare, il chante et soupire 4 la fois ; 
Ses doigts ont un accent, ses cordes une voix ; 
Son chant est un poéme harmonieux sans rime, 
Tout ce qu’on éprouve, ce qu’on réve, il l’exprime.” 
Mad. DE GIRARDIN. 

“Your guitar is an orchestra,” wrote Victor Hugo to him. 

“He is the real poet,” cried Lamartine, one day, transported 
with admiration on hearing Huerta. 

Trinity Francis Huerta-y-Caturla was born at Orihuela, near 
Cadiz, on the 8th of June, 1803. 

A Belgian writer speaking of him says : 

“One evening, twelve years ago, at Brussels, happening to be 
in the house of Doctor X, I saw alittle man, dressed in black 
from head to foot, and carrying under his arm a long box which 
harmonised exactly in colour with that of his costume, enter 
the room. He might have been about forty years of age. A 
small brown moustache extended gracefully along his upper lip, 
and enhanced the animation of his Spanish physiogiomy. 

“ After carelessly extending his hand to th 
himself into a seat, and, taking from his pocket a pinch of 
tobacco, rolled it up delicately, in a slight. envelope, into the 
shape of a cigarette: he then commenced smoking gravely 
and silently. 

“The name of the little gentleman in black was Huerta. 

“When he had finished the papelito, Huerta drew forth, from 
his long box, a guitar, which he handled with the greatest pre- 
caution, I was about to say, veneration. He carefully avoided 
allowing any foreign body to come in contact with it. I argued 
well from these preliminaries. An artist, really worthy of the 
name, respects the instrument of his art as much as he does 
himself. Away, O ye profane! Inspiration seizes him; his 
instrument, whether it be a pen, a pencil, or a guitar, is the 
recipient of his most secret confidence; it is something sacred 
and inviolable. 

“Carrying his guitar, therefore, in his arms, like a beloved 
child, Huerta proceeded to the drawing-room, where the com- 
pany, not particularly select, was awaiting him. The artist 
manifested his dissatisfaction by a slight contraction of the 
muscles of his face—the movement, was almost imperceptible, 
but could not escape the notice of a keen observer. 

“ At the first sounds he drew from his guitar, the assembly 
was in ecstacies, as if in obedience to a signal previously agreed 
on, This prelude, however, was nothing very striking; the 
artist was not inspired by his entowrage. But, ghadually, his 
eyes became excited; fixed apparently upon a picture hanging 
on the wall, in reality they no longer saw it. Huerta then 
played airs that caused the tears to fill the eyes of his auditors ; 
Joyous arpeggios; and, lastly, melancholy notes, while his soul, 
like a despairing and lovin woman, or a gay minstrel, smiled or 
lamented in turh, on the vibrating strings. 

“Tnspiration gushed forth from every pore in the body of the 
artist, whose limbs trembled under its grasp, and harmony was 
exhaled in wild notes, which, howéver, were always expressive 
and always striking, from the fragile instrument, that, a short 
time previously, was dumb. Oh! Musicians, ye privileged 


e Doctor, he threw. 





beings! Where do you find that marvellous language which 
causes you to converse with your instruments? What 
secret do you possess to call forth these voices, multi- 
plied and varied to infinity, and which beforehand were 
sleeping in their cavities? But a writer is here powerless! 
It is in vain that he endeavours to describe the divine sounds 
that pass and repass in his imagination, like the capricious 
arabesques produced by fireworks ; he is scarcely able to render 
the vague, indefinable sentiment he experiences. For our own 
part, we shall not endeavour to analyse the talent of Huerta, for 
it is an endeavour in which he himself would, perhaps, have failed. 

“ After he had made his instrument say all that the Pythoness 
had suggested to his artistic soul, Huerta performed, to rest 
himself, one of the dances of his native country, accompanying it 
on his guitar, which he raised above his head, threw behind his 
back, and passed between his legs, and all without ceasing 
to dance. The gravity of his physiognomy formed a pleasant 
contrast to the mirthful character of the music and the vivacity 
of the steps. This original interméde highly delighted the 
company, who testified their satisfaction by boisterous applause. 

“The party had been prolonged beyond the usual limits, and 
the guests began to think of retiring. At the moment of their 
departure there was a general rivalry as to who should have the 
honour of relieving Huerta from the trouble of carrying his 

uitar. The musician, however, would not deliver up his 
instrument, until he had replaced it, with his own hands, in the 
case, with the same scrupulous precautions with which he had 
taken it out. 

“ As he left, he kept murmuring between his lips, the words he 
had repeated several times in the course of the evening: ‘Je 
sous lé Paganini dé la gouitare.’ 

“To sum up: Huerta was a highly distinguished guitarist. 
The following details concerning him were communicated to 
me by a celebrated musician : 

“‘ Huerta never learnt music, and does not know it, but 
he makes up for his ignorance by a marvellous instinct for 
melody. There is one fault; however, for which I must blame 
him. Because he hears the numerous and varied chords of 
a whole orchestra sounding in his own head; because he feels 
all the echoes of his soul vibrating through his being, 
in every tone, he fancies he can convey all this voleano of in- 
ternal harmony upon the five strings of a guitar. But he is the 
only person deceived on this point. The ear of the dilettante 
hears only one voice, which modulates harmoniously, it is true, 
but which cannot be the interpreter of the thousand voices the 
artist hears singing within himself. Huerta is, notwithstand- 
5 ao an excellent guitarist, and even the most excellent one 

now.’ 

“ After this praise accorded to Huerta by a great artist, have 
we cause to be surprised at the praise accorded by Huerta him- 
self to Huerta: ‘I am the Paganini of the guitar!” 





Porpora.—In the time of Charles the Sixth, the celebrated 
Porpora lived at Vienna, poor and unemployed.. His music did 
not please the imperial connoisseur, as being too full of ¢rills 
and mordenti. Hasse wrote an oratorio for the Emperor, who 
asked him for a second. He entreated His Majesty to permit 
Porpora to compose it. The Emperor at first refused, saying 
that he did not like thé capering style ; but touched with Hasse’s 
generosity, he at length complied with his request. Porpora, 
having received a hint from his friend, did not introduce 
single trill in the whole oratorio, The Emperor, surprised, con- 
tinually repeated during the rehearsal—* "Tis quite a different 
thing—there are no trills here.”. But when they came to. the 
fugue which concluded the sacred composition, he observed that 
the theme commenced with four trilled notes. Now, every- 
body knows that in fugues the subject passes from one part to 
another, but does not change. When the emperor, who never 
laughed, heard in the full height of the fugue this deluge of 
trills, which seemed like the music of crazy people in a play, he 
could no longer preserve his gravity, but laughed outright, 

rhaps for the first time in his life. In France, the land of 
jokes, this might have appeared out of place; but at Vienna it 
was the commencement of Porpora’s fortune. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 
(Concluded from page 687). 


Haypy, who surpassed Gluck in invention and in science, went 
much further in the re EM of the fugue treatment to the 
elegant style. He called in the aid of the contrapuntal analysis 
of ideas, which had become the soul of great instrumental 
music, and which contained in itself the solution of the great 
problem of unity, together with progression of interest and 
inexhaustible variety. He created, or at least perfected what 
might be called the melodic-thematic style of composition. Let 
us hear the rest of the remark of Gerber, of which we have only 
given half: 

“The feeling for the beautiful and true, which moved our 
excellent Haydn so deeply, ar, gua to him the types which 
were to regenerate instrumental music, Instead of patching 
together a parcel of incoherent rags, after the fashion that has 
latterly prevailed, he showed how a whole could be constructed, 
full of grandeur and of beauty, with a single musical thought, 
developed and analysed on different sides. That led us to the 
study of pure music, which for igi d years had been too 
much neglected, and which consists in the art of inventing a 
fruitful theme, of dismembering it, and with its parts construct- 
ing a well-designed (motivirtes) and complete whole, whether 
the composer works in the melodic style and in accordance with 
the taste of the times, or follows the rules of counterpoint and 
fugue. In either case the unity of the work will be the more 
apparent, as one feels the musical expression of one and the 
same emotion from the beginning to the end.” 

It seems to me that.the last of the progressive revolutions in 
music has never been explained more clearly and in fewer words ; 
a revolution (as it respects composition,) in which Haydn was 
the most prominent actor, and which Mozart carried through to 
its extremest consequences, 

With the exception of a few opponents, the universal opinion in 
our day places Haydn above all musicians who preceded him; and 
no opinion ever seemed to be more truly founded. Was it not he 
who first combined the whole elementary power of composition in 
his works, and knew how to unite the opposite advantages of styles 
so long incompatible, leading them into the way of mutual con- 
cessions and borrowings, whereby he balanced the natural frailty 
of the one with the somewhat systematic stiffness of the other? In 
whom before Haydn do we find a greater charm of expression 
united with the greatest solidity of labour, popularity coupled 
with science, the pledges of passing success with all those of 
a long futurity! More fortunate than Mozart, Haydn found 
recognition of his greatness before he went down into the grave; 
his contemporaries overloaded him with proofs of their admira- 
tion, which time, indeed, could never lessen, although he was 
destined to share it with another. This is another contrast in 
the histories of the two musicians. The greatness of our hero 
(Mozart) was only recognised after his death. While he was un- 
remarked, and, as it were, hidden from the eyes of his age, to 
Haydn remained the glory, angie and alone, of standing on the 
lofty summit of the musical Parnassus. To-day he is no more 
alone, and the head of a young man is there visible, in a much 
brighter halo than the patriarchal head of him who sang of the 
“Creation.” 

There is a very remarkable passage in Burney, which affords 
an evidence of the enthusiasm which Haydn inspired among the 
most enlightened of his contemporaries, and of the significance 
of the until then unknown power of instrumental music left to 
its own resources. The reader will permit me to remind him, 
that Burney, in his travels and in London, had heard all the 
great singers of a period so rich in talent of that kind; that he 
knew the ancient as well as modern music from its alpha to its 
omega ; that both as an Englishman and as a scholar he was 
a passionate admirer of Hiindel; and that his personal taste, in 
spite of all this, drew him to the opera. He expresses himself in 
the following manner: “I am now happily arrived at that part 
of my narrative where it is necessary to speak of Haydn! the 
admirable and matchless Haydn! from whose productions I have 
received more pleasure late in my life, when tired of most other 


| raised among dilettanti, namely; 





music, than I ever received in the most ignorant and-rapturous 
part of my youth, when everything was new, and the disposition. 
to be pleased undiminished by criticism, or satiety.”—-In another 
place he says: “ Haydn’s adagios are often.,so, sublime: in, ideas. 
and the harmony in which sey oa clad, . that though, played by 
inarticulate instruments, they have a more, effect.on my 
feelings, than the finest opera air united with the mogtexquisite 
poetry.” Ofno other man has Burney, in his long survey; of the 
dead and the living, of all.countries and of all times, employed 
such passionately eulogistic expressions, _ ». 

We should feel authori after such decisive words from the 
mouth of such a man, to settle a question which has been so often 
ether more genius be re- 
quired for vocal or for instrumental music? Persons of an 
exclusive turn always decide easily, because they only see, or are 
willing only to see one side of a thing; but.to us, whose. point of 
sight is HA the maki whence we would ay look ie on 
every side, the for and against appear so nearly hale | we 
find tt hard to say. It pant be doubted that the style essen- 
tially pertaining to the great instrumental music is in itself the 
richest and most beautiful of all; equally certain is it, that. the 
instrumentist, robbed of the co-operation of the human Voice, in 


the contest with the illusions of the theatre and the transporting 
evidence of musical meaning based upon a text, would infallibly 
get the worst of the battle, if he did not have to oppose to 


the union of several arts musical beauties which stan 


stops him ; none of the thousand considerations and perplexities 
which besiege the musician, who has to translate the poetry of 
the words and at the same time enhance its beauty, can ensnarl 
and break the thread of his happiest conceptions, The musical 
foundation forms his only law, Free to execute, without the 
slightest hindrance, whatsoever he has power to conceive, he is in 
in a certain manner the human Me in person ; feeling and fancy 
are his interpreters, the infinite his only limit, and the entire 
resources of his art enable him to fill out the peychologteal frame, 
which admits neither of words nor of determinate action, — 

If, therefore, one should judge the works of the dramatic and 
the instrumental composer simply as scores, that is, if he should 
see only notes in them, he would find that a symphony, a quintet, 
or a worked-up quartet, are objects of greater value than an aria, 
a duet, an ensemble, or a chorus of an opera. But it would also 
be a great injustice to judge a dramatist merely by 4 com n. 
of scores, or even by a fearing of his music outside of the theatre. 
One might as well have a piece of scenic decoration displayed in 
his chamber, to judge there of the optical or perspective effect 
which it would hen, upon the ey The analogy is precise 
enough, since illusion runs troogs the effects of theatrical 
music, and often constitutes its whole success. Many a nothing, 
if you regard the notes alone, brings to pass wonders in its 
dramatic application, and becomes quite a genial and felicitous 
idea. The instrumentist obeys only his art, that is to say, him- 
self; he who labours for the theatre obeys entirely other masters. 

His first and most important law is atic truth or correct 
i poeeetiony his second law, which is to have an eye always to 
the interest of the singers and to their powers of execution, is all 
the more tyrranical, since it is subject to arbitrary construction ; 
finally there comes in play his own interest, or the absolute 
worth of the work considered as a score. How many require- 
ments, not to reckon the caprices of the. local or the temporary 
taste, which reigns here more than anywhere élse ! "Hoally, 
we must not forget, that the human voice, whose ascendancy, 
wherever it co-operates, must be taken into account, possesses 
neither the compass nor the variety, nor the mechanical power 
of the leading instruments of the orchestra ; that its progression 
is limited to a comparatively very small number of phrases and 


melodic forms; which is the reason why it is far more difficult 
to be new and original in opera. ‘With so many difficulties, 


so many limitations, so many sontsey teenrus besetting him, how 
ow any other, supposing 


can we assign the dramatist a place bel 
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him to have nearly suceeded in conquering and harmonising all? 
Shall we not count among the first of men the musician, who 
redeems the feeble outlines of a libretto from their nothingness, 
clothes them ‘with a poetic splendour, and breathes into them the 
life‘of passion ? who ¢an move the heart by the charm and power 
of his’ satisfy the mind by the fidelity of his musical 
translation, and ravish the ear, while he produces themes which 
will traverse the whole world and be repeated by every mouth : 
“Tn all ears resounding, 
Foreign to no tongue.” 

That such musicians are not too frequent, it will readily be 
granted, as well as that they are in no respect inferior to any. 

énce it follows, that music with words and music without 
words, having one a compound and the other a single aim, 
require, for their perfect treatment, different peculiarities, and 
are not to be jud by the same rule. You judge the instrumentist 
by what he made, and the dramatist by what he has been 
able to make under the given conditions; you must take account, 
in fact, of what he has not done. With the one there is only 
one thing to be considered, namely, the score; whereas three 
things claim the other’s regard, namel , the score, the and 
the personale of the singer’s at the maestro’s disposal, Since the 
value of an instrumental work resides exclusively in the music, 
it demands comparatively a much weg power of invention, 
gene wealth of ideas, and a much deeper study of counterpoint. 

an opera the musical value is diminished by a sort of com- 
promise between cg Al expressed and equally imperative 
necessities; but it is this very compromise which forms the 
triumph of the dramatist. But to conduct this ultra diplomatic 
business to a good end, wherein all must gain by whatsoever each 
one loses, he needs more reflection, more calculation, more 
esthetic tact, more taste and cleverness than the instrumentist ; 
if the merit of the one consists in making it forgotten by his work 
that has its limits, the merit of the other lies in filling, without 
overstepping, the bounds, with which he has declared himself 
contented by his very acceptance of the libretto, Therein lie for 
him the elements of success and the pledges of the most brilliant 
and most honourable popularity to which a musician can lay 
claim ; the popularity of Gluck, Cimarosa and a Weber. No one 
has 80 lange an audience as the dramatic composer; no fame 
resounds 80 loud ag his. The circle of the instrumentist is much 
smaller ; but his hearers listen to him a much longer time. A 
symphony outlasts an opera, for the reason that no value which it 
is de to lend to a musical work, can equal the pure musical 
value 


The peculiarities which form the distinctive genius of these 
two classes. of wusici seldom meet in the same degree 
in the same individual. Mozart excepted, I know no one, who 
could have taken the first rank equa. yy in instrumental music 
and in the opera, although nearly all the first celebrities of 
modérn ‘times have striven for this double crown.  Haydn’s 
operas have been long forgotten. Beethoven’s Fidelio proves, in 
spite of of its actual and numerous beauties, that the giant of the 
symphony felt himself cramped within the dramatic limits. Be- 
sidea, he hag only written this one opera,—a proof that the 
opera was not his calling, The instrumental music of Weber 
would not, without the Freischiiz, have made his name more 
than eigit gine and immortal, What shall we say of the violin 
quartets of Rossini! We once played them through and could 
scarcely credit that they were by Rossini. The composer of 
dl Barbiere must know, better than another, all he lacks for 
making violin quartets, Here we might conclude this long, but 
necessary introduction. I had to premise with a history of music 
as a foundation for the following labour, since the works of 
Mozart, which we now mean to examine, include in themselves 
this history from Josquin down to Haydn, May I be permitted 
to recapitulate the events and thoughts, which serve for the main 
pillar of this introduction. 

= intrinsically considered, divides itself into natural and 
artificial music, The first proceeds from the instinct of the 
chord ; the other rests upon a positive knowledge of harmony. 
In all times, everywhere, music has existed in the state of nature, 
as it still exists in nine-tenths of the habitable earth; true 
musical art appears first in the sixteenth century, and indeed 





only in some parts of Europe. There nevér was, then, a revival 
of music, whatever the books may say about it. As much 
controversy as there has been between learned and natural 
music, still the former was no art; it was nothing but a striving 
or an aspiration. Her first advances date from the time when 
she began to borrow from her older sister; this led her nearer 
and nearer to the truth, and ended with a perfect reconciliation 
of science and instinct, that is to say, with chords and melody. 
The progress of musical art was constantly logical, without being 
supported by proofs. The canonical counterpoint begat chords, 
and chords begat melody, a chain so ser ana that 
it would have produced nothing, if it had lain in the power 
of any man to change its order. It was necessary to begin with 
cultivating music, without any reference to its application, before 
the application could be rendered possible. Without the abuses 
of the contrapuntal style, the way that led it to the stand-point of 
art, there would have been no church music. Without the 
abuses of the melodic style, which threatened to stifle the drama 
in Italy, and which nevertheless were nothing but the natural 
and necessary development of this style, Gluck and Piccini 
would have found nothing, on which they could base the true 
and beautiful, the one in lyric tragedy, the other in the opera 
buffa. After a long and eetity irreconcileable separation, 
counterpoint and melody reproduced two different kinds of 
value in the works of music. To the fugue belonged the strict 
development of a subject or motif, and the logical combination 
of musical ideas, as the result of a mighty and enduring labour ; 
to melody the power of expression, the charm that lies in the 
musical analogies of impassioned feelings, At length these two 
extremes approached each other; the contrapuntist and the 
melodist began to melt into one man, who is now called simply 
the composer. 

While I have thus sought to cast a philosophical glance over 
the history of musical art, I must confess that I have counted 
upon an indulgence, which cannot reasonably be refused to 
individual and confessedly hasty representations. I have in 
a few pages given the fruit of several years’ studies. Whether 
my judges, the well-informed musicians, approve me or condemn 
me, they at least will not forget, that the first a on an 
untrodden way are always difficult, and that a leaf out of one’s 
self in so new a matter, frequently requires more mental outlay, 
than a whole volume of compilations and extracts. 








ODOARDO. E. CRISTINA. 


Sucu was the title of an opera that Rossini had just produced 
at the theatre of Venice in 1819. The, reputation of the 
maestro was already something immense throughout Italy, and, 
whenever he entered any city, the inhabitants gave him a tri- 
umphal reception, and begged for some new work; he had, 
therefore, at the pressing solicitation of the impresario of Venice, 
composed Odoardo e Cristina, 

From the very first, the public applauded and appeared to be 
enthusiastically disposed ; unfortunately, in the pit there was a 
Neapolitan merchant, who seemed to enjoy the musie as much 
as any one, but who kept humming the motives of the various 
pieces. This musical second-sight naturally astonished those 
near him, and they at last questioned him on the subject. 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed, “there is nothing surprising in my 
knowing the whole thing by heart, as it is nothing more nor 
less than Ricciardo e Zoraide and Ermione, that all Naples heard 
and applauded times out of number six months ago.” 

Tn feet Rossini—if we can believe the report—had adapted 
the motives ofthese two operas to the new /ibreitto, without even 
taking the pains to impart fresh youth to them by the slightest 
touches, suppressions, or additions. 

The impresario was boiling with rage; but Rossini said to him, 
with the greatest sangfroid : 

“Of what do you complain? I promised to write you some 
music that should be applauded ; this has succeeded, and tanto 
basta ; besides, if you possessed the slightest common sense, you 
would have perceived by the edges of the various orchestral 

rts, completely dingy from time, that the music was old ard 
fad been used.” 
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- It was a second-hand opera, too, if we may use the term 
which introduced Rossini to the Académie de Musique ; for Le 
Siége de Corinthe, the author's first work for that establishment, 
was nothing but Maometo, which had been damned at Venice 
and Naples, a fact, however, which detracts nothing from its 


merit. 


OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 698.) 


Apart from the word-verse, which had separated from it, the 
melody had pursued a particular course of development. We 
have already followed this minutely, and seen that the melody, 
as the surface of an endlessly developed system of harmony, and 
borne upon the pinions of a most varied rhythmical method, 
borrowed from the corporeal dance, and expanded into the most 
exuberant fulness, advanced its pretensions, as an independent 
artistic fact, to the point of determining poetry and arranging 
the drama according to its own standard. Again, the word- 
verse, developed independently for itself, could, on account of its 
feebleness and unsuitableness for the expression of feeling, 
exercise no plastic power upon this melody, whenever it came 
in contact with the latter; on the contrary, when it did so, all 
its untruthfulness and nullity were necessarily apparent. The 
rhythmical verse was resolved by the melody into its component 

arts, which were really altogether unrythmical, and employed 
in a completely new manner, in accordance with the absolute 
judgment of the rhythmical melody; all sound and trace of the 
final rhyme were, however, lost in the waves of this melody as 
it struck the ear with omnipotent force. When the melody 
adhered closely to the word-verse, and attempted, by its own or- 
namentation, to render perfectly manifest the framework of this 
verse, especially constructed for sensuous perception, it exposed 
precisely that element which the intelligent declaimer, whose 
object was to render its purport comprehensible, thought he 
was bound to conceal, namely, its wretched outward fashion, 
which distorted the proper conversational accent,and embarrassed 
its expressive contents—a fashion which, so long as it remained 
simply something imagined and not pointedly thrust upon the 
senses, was least capable of a disturbing effect, but which cut 
off from the purport all possibility of comprehension immediately 
it was manifested, with determining significance, to the sense of 
hearing, and thus caused the latter to be placed as a precipitous 
barrier between the communication and the inward reception of 
it. But while the melody was thus subordinate to the word- 
verse, and contented itself with adding to its rhythm and 
rhymes only the fullness of the tone sung, it not only effected the 
representation of the falsehood and ugliness of the sensuous 
fashion of the verse, simultaneously with the unintelligibility of 
its purport, but deprived itself of all capability of being re- 
presented in sensuous beauty, and of raising the purport of the 
word-verse to a striking moment of feeling. 

The melody, always conscious of the capability it had gained 
in the field of music for the endless expression of feeling, did 
not pay the least attention to the sensuous fashion of the word- 
verse, which necessarily injured the melody materially for its 
configuration out of its own powers, but directed its efforts to 
manifesting itself, completely for itself, as independent song- 
melody, in an expression which conveyed the purport of the 
sentiment contained in the verse according to its furthermost 
universality, and it did this, moreover, in a peculiar, purely 
musical fashion, to which the word-verse stood in the relation of 
a mere explanatory inscription under a picture. The bond of 
connection between the melody and verse remained the spoken 
accent, when the melody did not of itself show also the purport 
of the verse, and did not employ the vowels and consonants of 
the syllables of its words as so much mere absolute material to 
be chewed to pieces in the mouth of the singer. Gluck’s en- 
deavours, as I have already said, were directed only to the 
justification of the melodic accent—until his time, mostly 
arbitrary as far as the verse was concerned—by means of 
the spoken accent. If the musician, whose sole object was 








the melodiously strengthened, but of itself truthful renderin 
of the natural expression of speech, kept to the accent: of dise 
course, as the only thing that could constitute a natural and 
intelligence-spreading bond between the discourse and the 
melody, what he had to do in this case was totally to suspend the 
verse, because it was necessary that he should bring forward the 
accent as the only thing to be intonated, and omit all other into- 
nations, whether those of an imaginary prosodiacal s or 
those of the finalrhyme. He d over the verse, therefore, 
for the same reason that determined the intelligent actor to 
speak it as naturally accentuated prose; by doing this, how- 
ever, he not only fesolved the verse, but his melody also 
into prose, for nothing but a musical prose remained of that 
melody which simply strengthened, by means of the expression 
of the tone, the rhetorical accent of verse resolved into prose. 
In fact, the whole dispute, on the varied acceptation of melody, 
turned upon the simple question: Whether and how the melody 
was to be determined by the word verse? The melody ready- 
made, and, according to its essential attributes, won from the 
dance, and under which our modern ear is alone capable of com- 
prehending the essential attributes of melody generally, will 
never conform itself to the spoken accent of the’ word-verse. 
This accent is found first in one and then in another member of the 
word-verse, never returning to the same place in the line because 
our poets flattered themselves with the delusive idea ofa prosodia- 
cally rhythmical verse, or onemelodically tuned by the final rhyme, 
forgetting, while busied with this phantasm, the real, living 
spoken accent, as the sole rhythmical standard for the verse. 

ay more, in their unprosodiacal verse, these poets did not 
even think of laying the spoken accent with certainty upon the 
only recognizable sign of such verse, namely the final rhyme ; 
on the contrary, every unimportant adverb, and, in fact, every 
concluding syllable, that should be altogether without any into- 
nation, was employed by thein the more frequently, as the 
quality of rhyme was more usual to it. A melody is, however, 
only comprehensively impressed on the ear, from the fact of 
its containing a return of definite melodic moments in a 
definite rhythm ; if such moments do not return, or if they 
are rendered irrecognizable by returning in portions of bars 
which do not rhythmically correspond with each other, the 
melody wants that very connecting bond which first 
makes it melody, just as a precisely similar bond trans- 
forms the word-verse into real verse. The melody so con- 
nected refuses now to adapt itself to the word-verse, which 
possesses this connecting bond, however, in imagination only, 
and not in reality; the spoken accent, which according to the 
sense of the verse alone is to be rendered prominent, does not 
satisfy the necessary melismic and rhythmical accents of the 
melody in its return, and the musician who does not wish to 
sacrifice the melody, but, above all things, to give it—because it 
is in the melody alone that he can render himself intelli- 
gible to the feelings—is therefore compelled to pay regard to 
the spoken accent only when it accidentally tallies with the 
melody. This, however, is tantamount to giving up all’connec- 
tion between the melody and the verse; for if the musician once 
finds himself compelled to leave the spoken accent out of consi- 
deration, he must feel still less bound to observe the imaginary 
prosodiacal rhythm of the verse, and, at last, he treats the 
verse—as the primitive causative moment of speech—simply in 
accordance with absolutely melodic will, which he can regard as 
perfectly justifiable as long as he attaches importance to ex- 
pressing as effectively as possible in the melody the general 
feeling contained in the verse. 

If any poet had ever experienced the actual desire of raising 
the spoken expression at his command to the convincing fulness 
of melody, he would necessarily have exerted himself, in the 
first instance, so to employ the spoken accent, as the sole 
standard for the verse, that in its suitable return it would have 
accurately fixed a healthy rhythm, necessary for the verse itself 
as well as the melody. But nowhere do we find a trace of this, 
or if we do recognise such a one, it is when the verse-maker, 
renouncing, from the onset, any poetical intention, does not wish 
to write poetry, but, as an obedient servant and verbal mechanic 
of the absolute musician, merely to arrange a certain number 0. 
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syllables to be rhymed, with which the musician, evincing the 
most supreme contempt for the words, then does whatever he 
likes. 

How significative is it, on the other hand, that some beautiful 
verses of Goethe, that is to say, verses in which the poet exerted 
himself as much as possible to attain a certain melodic turn, are 
commonly designated by musicians as too beautiful, too perfect 
for musical composition! The truth of the matter is that a 
musical composition even of these verses, and one that should be 
perfectly appropriate to the sense of them, would first be obliged 
to resolve them into prose, and then bring them forth, as inde- 
pendent melody, out of this prose again, because it involuntarily 
strikes our musical feelings that the melody of such verses is only 
imaginary, their appearance a mere flattering picture of the 
fancy, and therefore quite different from the musical melody, 
which has to manifest itself in most decided sensuous reality. If, 
therefore, we consider these verses too beautiful for composition, 
we only say that we are sorry to be obliged to destroy them as 
verses, a step which we should allow ourselves to take with less 
remorse, immediately we met with a less respectable effort on 
the part of the poet; but, in acting thus, we acknowledge our 
perfect inability to form a correct idea of a proper relation be- 
tween the verse and the melody. 

The melodist of the most recent times, after glancing over all 
the fruitless attempts to produce a suitable connection, mutually 
redeeming and creatively determining, between the word-verse 
and the tune-melody, and, especially, after perceiving the inju- 
rious influence exercised on the melody by a truthful rendering 
of the spoken accent, resulting in the distortion of the latter 
into musical prose—found himself, immediately he pursued an 
opposite course, and rejected the distortion or complete abne- 
gation of the verse by the frivolous melody, called upon to com- 
pose melodies where he avoided all disagreeable contact with the 
verse, which he respected for itself, but which proved trouble- 
some as far as the melody was concerned. e called these 
melodies Lieder ohne Worte, and songs without words were the 

conclusion of a dispute in which the only means of 


very 
arriving at a settlement was by allowing the matter to remain 


unresolved. ~The Lied ohne Worte, at present so popular, 
is the true translation of all our music into the pianoforte, for 
the more convenient use of our artistic bagsmen: in it, the 
musician says to the poet: “ Do what you like, and I shall do 
what I like! We can agree best when we have nothing in 
common with each other.” 

Let us now see how we ¢an get at this “Musician without 
Words,” through the impulsive force of the highest poetical inten- 
tion, in such a manner as to lift him gently down from his soft 
music stool, and set him in the midst of a world of the highest 
artistic power, which the creative strength of the Word shall 
open to him; of the Word, of which he got rid in a manner so 
womanishly easy—of the Word, that Beethoven brought forth 
from out the terrible labour-pangs of Music, 

(To be continued.) 


SPONTINT. 
(From THE Frenca or Hector Berxioz). 
(Concluded from page 691) 

His entrance into the Institute was most nobly done, and, it 
must be confessed, one that reflected great honour upon the 
French musicians. All those who might have taken a position 
in the ranks felt that they must yield to this great genius, and 
on retiring joined their votes to those of the entire Académie 
des Beaux Arts. In 1811, Spontini married the sister of our 
celebrated manufacturer of pianos, Erard. The attentions with 
which she surrounded him contributed not a little to calm the 
irritation and to soothe the sorrows of which his nervous nature 
and too real motives had rendered him the prey during the 
latter years of hislife. In 1842, he made a pious pilgrimage into 
his native land, where he founded, with his own funds, several 
benevolent establishments. 

Latterly, in order to escape the sorrowful thoughts which 
beset him, he determined to undertake another journey to Mar- 
jolati. arrived there, and stood beneath that deserted roof 











where, seventy-two years previous, he had first seen the light; 
he reposed there several weeks, meditating upon the long 
agitations of his brilliant but stormy career, and suddenly 
breathed his last, loaded with glory, and covered with the bene- 
dictions of his compatriots. The circle was closed; his task 
was accomplished. 

Notwithstanding the honourable inflexibility of his artistic 
convictions, and the solidity of the motives of his opinions, 
Spontini, whatever may have been said of him, allowed of dis- 
cussion up to a certain point, into which he entered with that 
ardor manifest in every production of his pen; yet he sometimes 
yielded, with much philosophy, when he was at the end of his 
arguments. One day, reproaching my admiration for a modern 
composition, which he esteemed but little, I succeeded in giving 
him some very good reasons in favour of this work of a great 
master who was not a favourite of his. He listened with sur- 
prise; then, with a sigh, he exclaimed: “Hei mihi, gratis est! 
Sed de gustibus et coloribus non est disputandum.” He wrote and 
spoke the Latin language with great fluency, and frequently 
em soyed it in his correspondence with the king of Prussia. 

He been accused of egotism, violence, and harshness; but, 
taking into consideration the incessant hatred of which he has 
been the butt, the obstacles which he has had to overcome, the 
barriers which he has been obliged to break through, and the 
tension which this almost continual state of warfare must bave 
produced in his mind, it may be, perhaps, permitied to evince 
some astonishment that he should have remained as companion- 
able as he was, particularly if one bear in mind the immense 
value of his creations, and his conscience with regard to them, 
in comparison with the inferiority of most of his adversaries and 
the lack of elevation in the motives which guided them. 

Spontini was not a musician properly speaking ; he did not 
belong to the class of those who produce music from themselves, 
and who write without finding it necessary that an idea 
emanating from another should give rise to their inspiration. 
Therefore he would not have succeeded, I think, in quatuor, nor 
in symphony. The grace and charm of his dancing airs ; the 
majesty and the dio of certain parts of his overtures are, doubt- 
less incontestable: but they do not prevent one from seeing 
that he never attempted high instrumental composition. 

He was, above all, a dramatic composer, whose inspiration 
increased with the violence of the passions which he had to 
depict. Hence the pale colouring of his first scores, written 
to puerile and vulgar Italian libretti; hence the insignificance 
of the music which he applied to that mean, cold, and false 
style of which the opera-comique of Julie is so perfect a model ; 
hence the ascendant movement of his thought in the two fine 
scenes of Milton—that in which the blind poet deplores the 
misfortune which has deprived him forever of contemplating 
the marvels of nature ; and that in which Milton dictates to 
his daughter his lines upon the creation of Eve, and her appear- 
ance amid the calm splendors of Eden. Hence, in fine, the 
prodigious and sudden explosion of the genius of Spontini in 
La Vestale, that shower of burning ideas, those heartfelt tears, 
that rippling of noble, touching, proud and threatening melody, 
that so warmly coloured harmony, those modulations so new 
in the theatre, that young orchestre, that truth, that profound- 
ness of the expression, (I always insist upon this point), and that 
luxury of grand musical images, so naturally presented, 
imposed with so magistral an authority, and clgsping the 
thought of the poet with so much force, that one cantot believe 
that the words to which they are adapted could ever be sepa- 
rated from them. 

There are, not involuntary faults, but certain harmonic 
harshnesses intentionally introduced into Cortez; in Olympie, 
this style of harshness is, to me, very magnificent. Only, the 
orchestra, so richly sober in Za Vestale, becomes complicated in 
Cortez, and is overburdened with various an useless designs in 
Olympie, so much so as, at times, to render the instrumentation 
heavy and confused. 

Spontini had a certain number of melodic thoughts for every 
noble expression ; when once he had scanned the circle of ideas 
to which these melodies were predestined, their source became 
less abundant ; and this is why there is not so much originality 
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to be found in the melody of the works, both heroie and 
passionate, which succeeded La Vestale and Cortez. But what 
are these vague reminiscences, compared with the barefaced- 
ness with which certain Italian masters reproduce the same 
cadences, the same phrases, and the same pieces, in their 
innumerable scores? The orchestration of Spontini, the embryo 
of which is to be found in Milton and in Julie, was & pure inven- 
tion of his; it proceed from none but him. Ita special colouring is 
owing to a use of wind instruments, if not technically skilful, at 
least very learnedly opposed to that of the suringed instruments. 
The part, new as well as important, confided by the composer 
to the altos, sometimes taken together, and sometimes divided 
like the violins into first and second parts, contributed greatly to 
characterize this instrumentation. The frequent accentuation 
of the feeble times of the measure ; dissonances, turned ‘aside 
from their path of resolution in the part in which they were 
heard, and resolving themselves into another part; broad 
designs ot bass arpeggios, of all sorts of dimensions, majestically 
modulating beneath the instrumental mass ; the moderate, but 
excessively ingenious use of the trombones, Pana horns, 
and cymbals ; the almost absolute exclusion of the extreme 
notes of the sharp scales of octave flutes and clarinets, impart to 
the orchestra of the grand works of Spontini a majestic physiog- 
nomy, an incomparable power and energy, and often a most 
poetic melancholy. 

As to modulations, Spontini was the first who introduced into 
dramatic music enharmonic modulations, and those called foreign 
to the principal tone. But if they are frequent in his rocks, 
they always originate in, and are put forth with an admirable 
art. He never modulates without plausible subjects. He is 
not like those restless and sterile musicians who, weary with 
tormenting in vain a certain tone, change it in the hope of 
better luck, Several of the eccentric modulations of Spontini 
are, on the contrary, lightning-flashes of genius. I must place 
at the head of all, the abrupt passage from the tone of E flat to 
that of D flat in the soldiers’ chorusin Cortez : “ Quittons ces bords, 
? Espagne nous a, At this unexpected change of tone, 
the listener is suddenly impressed in such a manner, that his 
imagination clears, in a leap, an immense expanse, that it flies, 
so to speak, from one hemisphere to another, and, forgetting 
Mexico, it follows in Spain the thought of the revolted soldiers. 
Let us cite another, which occurs in the trio of prisoners, in 
the same opera, at these words : 


Une mort sans gloire 

Termine nos jours, 
the voices pass from G minor, to A flat major: and also the 
astonishing exclamation of the high-priest,in La Vestale, where 
his voice suddenly falls from the tone of D flat major to that of 
C major, at these words : 


Vont-ils dans le chaos replonger l’univers ? 


It is also Spontini who invente he colossal erescendo, of 
which his imitators have only given ., very microscopic diminu- 
tive. Such is that of the second act of La Vestale, when Julia 
raving and no longer resisting her passion, feels terror join and 
increase with her love in her distracted bosom : 

Ou vais-je?—d ciel! et quel délire 
S'est emparé de tous mes sens ? 
Un pouvoir invincible 4 ma perte conspire ; 
Il m’entraine—il me presse—Arréte! il en est temps! 

This progression of groaning harmony, interrupted by dull 
pulsations, —— in volume, is an astonishing invention ; the 
whole value of which can only be appreciated at the theatre, and 
not at the concert. It is the same in the first finale of Cortes, 
when the Mexican women, wild with terror, fling themselves at 
the feet of Montezuma: 

Quel cris retentisscnt ! 
Tous nos enfants périssent! 

Ihave already mentioned the finale of Za Vestale. How shall I 
speak of the duo between Telasco and Amazily, which commences 
with, perhaps, the most admirable recitative ever written; of that 
between Amazily and Cortez, in which the warlike flourishes. of 
the Spanish army are so dramatically mingled with the passionate 





adieus of the lovers. of the majestic airof; Telagco, .f,0 patitie! 
6 lieux pleins de.charmes!” of that. of Julia, in La, Vestale : 
“Impitoyable dieux !” of the funeral mareh ;-of the als, at e 
tomb, in the same opera ; of the duo between Licinius. anc The 
high-priest, a duo which Weber déclared to be thé most wondér- 
fulhe ever knew? How shall I speak’ of apo 
religious march in Olympie ; of the chorus’ of ‘pri jin 
in consternation when the statue veils, itself ; \of:the:extra- 
ordinary scene and air in which Statira, sobbing with indignation, 
reproaches the hierophant, with Narn sven her. for, a son-jn- 
law the assassin of Alexander; of the choral march ‘of the 
cortege of Telasco, in Cortez: “Quels sons, nouveaux,” the first 
and only one ever written in # time: ofthe bacchanale ‘of Nur- 
mahal: of those innumerable recitatives;as fine ds’the ‘fintst 
airs, and of a truth sufficient to drive to the most skilful 
masters ; of those slow dancing airs, which by) their soft. and 
dreamy inflections invoke the sentiment of voluptuousness: by 
poetizing? Iam lost in the meanderings of that great temple 
of expressive music, in the thousand details of its rich arelti- 
tecture, in the dazzling fouillis of its ornaments. © 
The unintelligent, frivolous, or valgar crowd ‘abandons it now, 
and refuses or neglects to sacrifice therein; but for certain 
persons, artists and amateurs, in greater numbers than -one 
would believe, the goddess to whom Spontini raised. this vast 
monument is always so beautiful, that their fervor. knows no 
cooling. And I do as they do,I prostrate myself, and I adore ! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 8s 
Juantra—We cannot say. Most probably, if Mademoiselle Cru- 
velli retires, Madame Stoltz will take her Lenape 
Empruss.— The opera in question was prod or the first’ time, 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and Miss Louisa Pyne. appeared as 
the heroine. We cannot answer the other query. Apply to 
Mr. T. Prowse, Hanway-street : he may inform you. 
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Tue National Opera Company has vanished into air. A 
thousand subscribers could not be obtained in time to'sectire 
the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Arnold, the lessee—although a 
shareholder and one of the promoters—would not, wait’ any 
longer for an answer, and the directors were obliged to close 
the negotiation with a negative. 

It is not a matter of great wonder that this result has 
ensued. We do not think that the performance of operas 
could be well carried on by a joint-stock company, and we 
are not surprised that the scheme should fail. ‘The directors 
did not take the right steps to ensure success. They made 
a faux pas at the outset. Instead of leaving to the share- 
holders the right of appointing their own officers and mana- 
gers, the directors were so blind as to elect themselves to all 
the principal posts. pe 

This was impolitic, to say the least of it. How could the 
shareholders feel satisfied that their affairs would be managed 
with prudence and impartiality by gentlemen, who showed 
that their first consideration was to look after their own 
individual honour and interests, If they had been eligible 
by their position and talents, the subscribers might have 
overlooked this little act of selfishness—for’ it is not to be 
expected that men. will start projects solely with  philan- 
thropic motives. But the directors were mot the men to 
manage an operatic company ; they were decidedly unsuited 
for it, as we will show. In the. first place, the test 
difficulty. the managers of a joint stock comipany would have 
to contend with, would be in making the selection of operas, 
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‘They would have to choose one opera from a thousand 
bad ones. If these thousand bad ones-were composed by the’ 
directors, shareholders, and their friends, what great caution 
¥ oul have to be used, ‘ ODM) 

i ess, would have been 


wand J hy electing, ag dir 
_glear-headed men of business, 


unacquainted with composers, 


and:stvangers to cliques, Such men, although possessing no 


knowledge of music themselves, would be more: competent 


‘to decide upon the ‘works for performance. They ‘would take 
dhe gAtlGG” A” inelinddng TAUMAIAbAe ARE ck” habe 
prancred _directors,..were | not’ 
6 There 
were three musical. men among. them, and: it iis: not: too 


own, judgment... Now. the 
Such ..men, .,,'They.. all. be 


nged ...to,. cliques, 


‘much to:say that twovof them would succumb to’ the opinion 
Of the third, ‘This gentleman, holding a most’ r 


Big as critic and éomposer, would, no ‘doubt, act with 
all possi 


ossible conscientiousness, But could he ignore his own 
works?,. Could, he become, suddenly indifferent, to, his own 
edilections? Certainly not.. Whether his judgment were 
right: or wrong, it would be too much responsibility to throw 
upon one-man the power of commanding the success of the 
company, ’ 

‘Another director was the lessee, who, no doubt, would 
-vote-for-any opera to-please the directors. Another director 
was a poet, who would natarally become married to the 
composer-—in the Wagner sense—and their vote and interest 
would be the same, 

We hold then that the directors, in appointing themselves, 
appointed’ wrong men: They furthermore showed their in- 
difference to the wishes of the company, by making seyeral 
important arrangements without proposing to submit them 
to the shareholders. “The profits of the comipanly were to be 
divided (in aa; objectionable manner. There’ was to be 20 


per cent. set apart fora sinking fund, quite unnecessary, in. 


our opinion, when. the whole shares are not paid up—and 
5_per.cent...was.to.be bestowed_upon the -promoters—for 
having projected the scheme, _ Whether these gentlemen 
merited such a handsome compliment, we will not say. At 
all. events, such an act of grace should have proceeded 
from the proprietors—and, we presume, whatever expenses 
they had ineurred in the preliminary proceedings would 
have been returned to them besides. 
We think, altogether, that the National Opera Company 
did not merit success. As long as it was a thing probable, 
we supported it, but now that our assistance can no. longer 
be of service, we think it our duty to point out. its, fallacies, 
which may be avoided by others treading in the same steps 
as the ex-directors, 








M. Juttren has announced his annual series of concerts, 


‘which commences on Monday at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Monday night, then, will be the veritable introduetion to the: 
winter season, although Mr. Hullah proclaimed ‘its ‘advent: 


with ‘a loud voice on Wednesday evening week at St. Martin’s 


Hall. " The concerts of M. Jullien come exactly in the. 
nick of time—when people return from the séaside ‘aid’ 


begin to light their fires; when days grow short and’ the 
‘winter evenings have not yet fixed themselves; When a 
long. cessation of éntértaiments has given the mind a 
new ‘elasticity for enjoyment, and ‘when,’ in fact, 
M. Jullien‘ “has “been” ‘absent, “and ~ britigs “back 


his welcome’ face. ‘The: main. feature of the “annotitice-. 
ment is the en gpactivnt of Madame Gassiér, the“eminént | 
: a reason, “M Tuflien | 


songstress, upon which, and with 
lays especial stress, Madame Gassier, in her particular ‘line, 


The only way to,ensure impartiality 
rok directors, clever, 


is one of the most gifted atid ‘accomplished cantatrice of the 
day. Her talents’and style are, perhaps, even better adapted 
to a concert-room than a theatre. “In ‘the proves lately, 
‘she created a, furore whereyer she. sang, and was praised, in 
lavish terms," by, the whole. press, without one dissentient 
voice. : But our readers ‘need. not be. informed of the .ex- 
cellences and talents of the celebrated :yrima donna, for have 
‘they not heard -her at Drury Lane; as Rosina in’ J] Barbiere ; 
“ate not the magic notes of her’ voice’ in “Venzano’s Valse+s 
which “is ‘Strauss's—introduced in, the singing lesson, still 
inging in. their ears?...... CAPES 
|. ML Jullien has announced: a list of new.compositions to be 
» produeed during the forthcoming series of concerts. Among 
‘these. we may ‘particularize’ the new quadrille, “The Fall of 
‘Bebastopol? which is likely to attract-mdré’than a common 
degree of ‘riotice.”” The | subject ‘is al-absorbing, and, no 
doubt, M. Jullien’ will devote his most. graphic and varied 
powers to. its illustration.., The. orchestra,.we are informed, 
will be. on the. same; scale of completeness: as before, and all 
the old hands. will be present.': The theatre has been newly 
decorated and warmed ; the refreshment'.and newspaper 
rooms remain as before, and everything ‘contitiues, as on 
forrier décasions, to indicate how ‘much has been studied and 
éffected for the conyenience and gratification of the public. 
Among... the,, Winter,,, amusements ..of, .the metropolis, 
M.,:Jullien’s Concerts,-stand.. pre-eminent... They. constitute 
indeed. the true carnival of the ‘season;’atid: are-always auti- 
-eipated with and ‘hailed with delight. That the 
present seriés will exhibit no falling off oti the part of the 
director himself, ‘as to, the entertainments furnished, nor on 
the part of the public in supporting, them, we feel assured, no 
less from, the tempting, bill, of fare: held. ont, than from 
the amicable. feeling which has always subsisted between 
M. Jullien and his visitors. ih et 








Srraws and feathers thrown up in ‘the air point out the 
direction from which the wind. blows;..so. the gossamer con- 
tributions, in themselves , worthless, frequently sent to us, 
indicate the bent of the public mind. The subjoined letter, 
by no means remarkable for its. argumebts and its logic, is 
nevertheless one of these feathers or straws, which shows us 
clearly to whatquarter the prevailing taste inclines, and as 
such, acting as a useful monitor, if not” an actual ‘teacher, is 
worth the quoting. .From:the:main substance of the letter, 
we fancy .that.few of our readers will, be found to dissent :— 

THE RATCATCHER’S: DAUGHTER. 
- fo the Editor of the Musical World. 

‘ Smr,—Everywhere I_go in London, to whatever end—east, west, 
north, or south—I cannot escape the infliction of having my ears 
stunned with some ‘hideous’ words relating’ to. the dangees of a 
ratcatcher and a seller'of ‘sand,sét to°# most’ vile tune. Had I only 
heard it everywhere, it would have merely annoyed me while hearing it ; 
but when 'T behold» it advertised at pay ee 
by: 0 i ublishers in, grave jour can 
i pont aes aN cm tit there must be some poe for the 

favour it has met with ; and consequently I have taken it into my con- 
‘sideration, and write to you to help me to solye a very serious question 
—namely, why should English ears and English tastes be so necessarily ' 
polluted as to give the preference to that-which is essentially vulgar an 


common-place ? { 
I should perhaps, although induced to address you on the subject, 


have forborne to do so for the present, had not the following advertise- 


'| ment met my eye in the columns of the New York Musical World:— 


PRE RATCATCHER'S ._DAUGHTER, .THE GREATEST COMIC SONG OF 
a, the: It oats t , from 
“Queen ‘to Peasant: " 

(ballad singer.» 
of both “‘ The Ra 


hter,” and ‘* e ly ; 





Price, 26 cents. Published by J. SAGE & SONS, 209, Main st. Buffalo. 
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Now, what are the pretensions of this comic (?) ballad, the value of 
which the public accepts, and to which publishers lend their solemn 
countenances ? The words are worse than villanous, and have not an 
atom of point. Moreover, there is an oversight in the last stanza, 
which none but the veriest bungler in rhyme that ever took pen in 
hand could have overlooked. It is thus :— 

‘* And that was the end of the lily-white sand, 
And the pretty little ratcatcher’s daughter !”— 
whereby the poet (!!!) makes out that the ratcatcher is “ pretty” 
and “little,” which he does not intend, in place of the daughter. The 
air is, perhaps, better. It is tuneable and catching. It is closely 
copied from a serenade by Augustus Wade, well known to me—the 
name, however, has escaped my memory—but is as completely vulgarised 
as was Rossini’s “I matutini albori,’ (Za Donna del Lago) in the 
English version, ‘“ Oysters, sir, says she,” which folks, at the time 
of its publication, purchased largely, and called “comic.” I have 
been told that the author of “Oysters, sir, says she,” made more 
money by his shameless “transmogrification,” than Rossini did by 
his whole opera. Azd most certainly, many of our “native com- 
posers”—he was a real “ native” who wrote the “ oysters”—have taken 
the hint, and thrive, not by their own wits, but those of others; 
levying large contributions on ideas which never could have occurred 
to themselves, and disfiguring them with the least possible ingenuity. 
The most remarkable instance I know of this barefaced plagiarism 
occurs in Mr. Henry RusseH’s “ Life on the Ocean wave,” the first part 
of which is literally note for note an air in Balfe’s Falstaff. But Mr. 
Henry Russell took a popular theme, and the public never bothered 
itself who was the composer. Almost every one of Mr. Russell’s tunes 
may be traced in the same way, as may also Mr. Barker’s—vide “ the 
Trish Emigrant’s Farewell”—and the ballads of Mr. George Linley, 
whom I should not be astonished some day to find calling himself the 
composer of the Marriage of Figaro. Nevertheless, these gentlemen, 
whom nature never intended to be musicians, have their excuse in the 
fact, that a real original sir would not please now-a-days in England, 
and that that which tickled the ear formerly is more likely to tickle the 
ear now, when the public ear must be tickled. The case of the * Rat- 
eatcher’s Daughter” is not a rare occurrence. Once in two or three 
months, some piece of vulgar plagiarism, like “ Pop goes the Weasel,” 
starts up, and occupies the ear musical of all such as are not guided by 
taste or education. I should like, sir, to hear your own speculations on 
the subject. For my part, I think it but of little use endeavouring to 
establish a National Opera, while the present vitiated taste lasts, and 
while such songs as “ Billy Barlow” and the “ Ratcatcher’s Daughter” 
hold their sway in the public mind. Is it true, all this while, that 
England is a musical nation? I have my doubts, and doubt it ever 
will be, while it possesses among its teachers Messrs. Henry Russell, 
George Barker, George Linley, etc., etc. 
Apologising for taking up so much of your time, I remain, etc., 
Monk Sherborne, Oct. 31, 1855. CHANTER. 

We ourselves have lately felt frequently annoyed with the 
dinging in our ears of the “Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” in all 
hours of the day, in all sorts of places, from brass bands, 
barrel organs, hurdy-gurdys, eleemosynary harps, cracked 
clarinets, coach cornets, whistling gents, and squalling 
street ballad-singers ; but never knew the name of the air 
until a few days since, when we heard by chance the relation 
of its history. Some songs, like men, have greatness thrust 
upon them. We lament as much as “Chanter” the 
vitiated taste of the public, which can be caught by such 
frivolities, and pleased with such dullness and folly. 
The American advertisement is not to be wondered at. 
Yankeeland is the true home of hyperbole. It is just 
as true, that the “Ratcatcher’s Daughter” is “the 
greatest comic song of the age,” as that “it is sung through- 
out England and Scotland (—why omit Ireland—) by every- 
body, from Queen to peasant,” or as that it was “composed 
and sung by Sam Correll, the great English Cockney ballad 
singer.” Who Sam Correll is we have not the least notion. 
Whoever he may be, he is the luckiest of his family to have 
his fortune and reputation bubbled up by such a piece of 
vapid and unmeaning stuff as “The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” 
words and music combined. Our correspondent “Chanter” 








seems hardly to be aware that the popularity of this so 
has caused it to be dramatised, and ‘that a grand three4 
serious play is now being performed at the Surrey Theatre 
“with unprecedented success,” under the euphonious and 
attractive title of The Ratcatcher’s Daughter, founded on the 
ballad. Had he known this we suspect his wrath would have 
waxen high in proportion. But he must learn to endure 
such inflictions, steer clear of the thoroughfares, or put 
cotton in his ears when he ventures upon London, 

We are sorry that our acicular correspondent should have 
come down so hard upon the unbonneted heads of Messrs. 
Henry Russell, Lindley, and Barker, who, although neither 
musicians nor composers,are sturdy and pertinacious labourers 
in the vineyard, and are indeed worthy of their wages— 
which is paid them certainly in a strange ratio to their merit 
compared with that of their better fellows. Well—perhaps, 
after all, they earn it by the sweat of their brow, not content 
with carrying out their daily work, but, when their morning 
tasks are done, playing at “digging in the cellar” by night, 
toiling and moiling, while genius sleeps hard by, snoring away 
the fumes of inspiration, carrying the sluggard hour into the 
next day noon, and making no effort to be active and to be 
doing. The tortoise will beat the hare in the race, if the 
hare, trusting too much to its fleetness, fall asleep by the 
way. 
it is a difficult matter to find out the taste of a nation, 
especially in matters of art, the doctrines of which require 
to be frequently inculcated, or their power is lost. In music 
the people will be always led by the ear, and the public ear 
must be pleased. That is the duty of the composer who 
writes for the public. If the public taste be vitiated, the 
composer must ignore it, and write with some other aim, or 
wait until the prevailing taste takes another turn. We be- 
lieve the best music can be rendered as acceptable to the 
uneducated ear as the most common-place music. Mozart 
made it so, as did also Rossini and Auber; but these were 
musicians in whom art and genius co-operated without an 
effort, and who were truly inspired, and as such may be 
termed instruments, not doers. The modern composer who 
would aim at success must either strike out a path for him- 
self, follow some accepted model, or consult the modern 
taste. The first requires the creative powers of a genius ; 
the second is neither easy nor safe ; and the third—perhaps 
the surest road to worldly fame if not to eminence—is sur- 
rounded with most difficulty. Ifa man have genius, he will’ 
clear out his own path. If he be endowed merely with 
talent, education and the bent of his own mind will lead 
him to follow some peculiar school, The man, however, 
who would write in accordance with the public taste, 
must first ascertain in what that taste consists. This is no 
easy matter. For instance—should a new composer start 
up at the present moment, bent upon pleasing, to the best 
of his abilities, the public taste, how should he learn it, and 
what way decide? If he proceed to the Italian Opera he 
will find Verdi’s Zrovatore immensely attractive, and 
Rossini’s Conte Ory comparatively neglected. Of course he 
would make up his mind, after leaving the opera, to please 
the multitude by copying Verdi and overlooking Rossini. If 
he go to a concert-room, he will hear Beethoven’s “ In questa 
tomba” received in solemn silence, and Duggan’s “ Over the 
Sea” applauded to the echo, He will, therefore, naturally set 
before him Duggan in preference to Beethoven. If he go 
to M. Jullien’s concerts—saving and except on the “ Beet- 
hoven” and “Mendelssohn” nights, when the world is “awed 
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by a.name”—he will find “Minnie,” one of the silliest ballads 
evér penned, throwing the house into extasies, while the 
slow movement of the “Jupiter,” or G minor symphony of 
Mozart, is listended to with utter indifference. What can 
the new composer learn from that, or how divine the direc- 
tion of the public taste? At last, let him go to one of the 
theatres—if one be open—and hear an opera—if one be 

srformed. He will be more puzzled than ever. In turn, 
fe will fancy that the public inclines to Auber, or Balfe, 
or Wallace, or Henry Smart ; until he. discovers that all 
the applause is bestowed on the singer, or is manufactured 
by the publisher ; the music has produced in reality no effect. 
What will the new composer do then? We have no idea, 
unless he break his heart with vexation, or turn him to a 
good, honest, pounding trade. 

The truth is—to leave speculation alone—modern taste 
and modern criticism are opposed to everything fresh, simple, 
and healthy. The instal Roctitul is no longer esteemed. 
What is good is transcended by what is novel. Strangeness 
stalks in the vaward ; the natural lags behind. When we 
find it stated in the last number of the Quarterly Review—in 
an article on the works of Mr. Thackeray—that The New- 
comes, as an effort of art and genius, is superior to Jom Jones ; 
when we read in the pages of an accredited critic—Gillfillan, 
in his “Portraits of Celebrated Authors’—that Alexander 
Smith is the equal of Shelley as a poet, we shall be the less 
astonished to find Eli placed by the side of Zlyjah. Time, 
nevertheless, is the test of all excellence; present Fame, 
however highly or largely awarded, does not necessarily 
imply Immortality ; and sacred Truth, despite of clouds, 
and tempests, and obscurations, will shine triumphant at 
length by virtue of its own godlike radiance. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Leten Murray have just concluded an engage- 
ment at Glasgow with very t success. It is some time since 
the manager, Mr. Edmund Glover, had two such attractive 
“stars” at his theatre. Mr. Leigh Murray delighted all 
the habitués with his Captains Maguire and Damer, in the 
Serious Family and Camp at Chobham, respectively; while Mrs. 
Murray produced a most fayourable impression as Victorine, in 
the drama of the same name.—On Monday last, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray opened in Edinburgh. We copy the following 
notice of them from the Caledonian Mercury, a notice which 
shows in what good repute their memory is held in “Auld 
Reekie ” ;— 

“ THEATRE-RoyaL.—It is with feelings of very unusual satisfaction 
that we have become apprised of the intended appearance of Mrs. and 
Mr. Leigh Murray to-morrow evening at the ‘ Royal’ To those who 
take an interest in the career of an actor or an actress of eminence, 
especially when the early indications of talent were manifested amongst 
themselves, it may be unnecessary to do more than mention these 
names. But the younger patrons of the Drama may not be aware that 
this lady and gentleman were great favourites in the regular company 
at Edinburgh several years ago. If we recollect aright it is ten years 
since Mr. Murray appeared among us, and nine since we had the 
gratification of listening to the fine elocution of his lady on the same 
stage. Since then, we have, of course, witnessed their impersonations 
at the London theatres, and noted their advance to the first rank in 
their own sphere of genteel comedy, with a feeling of pride that they 
reflected honourably and well a foregone greatness in our histrionic 
annals. How justly esteemed they were, both at the Haymarket and 
Adelphi, in the southern capital, we require not to say. In both of 
these, if we recollect aright, and certainly at the Olympic, during the 
last theee years of the management of the veteran Farren, Mr. Murray 
fulfilled the arduous duties of Stage Manager with complete success. 
It may be proper that we should also advert to the fact of their having 
had the honour of performing regularly before her Majesty at the 
Christmas theatricals at Windsor. They appear to-morrow evening in 
¢ The Serious Family,’ and ‘The First Champagne.’ ” 








Reunion pes Arts.—The first soirée musicale of the winter 
season took place in Harley-street, last Wednesday, and attracted 
a numerous audience. The programme was well arranged, and 
the following artists appeared on that occasion: — Vocalists : 
Miss Grace Alleyne, Madlle. Wagner, and Sig. Begaldi. Instru- 
mentalists: Messrs. Schloesser, Bezeth, Paque, and Goffrie. 
The programme included a new trio for pianoforte and vivlon- 
lello, by Marschner, and was very effectively played by Messrs. 
Schloesser, Goffrie, and Paque; and a new solo for violoncello, 
- me of Jt Trovatore, composed and splendidly executed by 

. Paque. 

GREENWicH.—Mr. Charles Salaman, assisted by Mr. H. C. 
Cooper and Miss Milner, delivered his interesting and 
popular lecture on“ The History of the Pianoforte and its pre- 
cursors,” at the Lecture Hall on Thursday evening the 25th ult. 
The lecturer illustrated his observations by performances on 
the virginals, harpsichord and pianoforte. Some characteristic 
violin and vocal music was introduced by Mr. Cooper and Miss 
Milner. The lecture and musical entertainment a to 
give the most complete satisfaction to a select and well pleased 
audience. 

TestimontaL TO Mr. G. Townsuenp Smira.—On Friday 
last, the Ven. Archdeacon Lane Freer, the chairman of the 
Festival Committee, on behalf of himself and the other subseri- 
bers, presented Mr. G. Townshend Smith, the organist, a hand- 
some silver salver, as a testimony of the high sense entertained 
of the ability, zeal, and untiring exertion bestowed by that 
ae in the getting up and conducting of the festival per- 
ormances. The salver, which is very beautiful and of chaste 
design, bears the following inscription :—* Presented to’ George 
Townshend Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, in testimony 
of his talent and exertions, by the stewards and committee of 
the Hereford Musical Festival, 1855.”—Hereford Journal. 

Hererorp Musicat Festivau.—We are happy to learn that 
Sir H. J. J. Brydges, Bart., T. W. Booker Blakemore, Esq., M.P., 
and J. H. Arkwright, Esq., have each kindly added the sum of 
£13 3s. 10d. to their former handsome contributions to ‘the 
Festival Charity Fund, making together the additional sum of 
£39 11s. 6d. The collection now amounts to the sum of 
£914 0s. 1d., being the largest sum collected at one Festival for 
many years past, as the following, taken from the books of the 
Committee, will prove :— 


£ s & 
1831 727 4 10 
1834, 7388 15 #9 
1837 834 4 0 
1840 1060 12 2 
1843 901 13 Of 
1846 83 0 0 
1849 910 O Of 
1852 900 O 90 
1855 _ os esd eye 914 O 1 

* All Saints Church. + Commencement of four morning per- 
formances. 








MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


Mapame Grist and her youthful family are staying at 
Regency House, where they purpose remaining during the 
winter.——Signor Mario is gone to Paris to fulfil an en 
ment, which we understand commences next Saturday ——We 
understand that Madame Gassier has accepted an engagement 
from M. Jullien, for three years——M. Jullien has just = 
sented, through Mr. Grattan Cooke, to the band of the 2nd Li 
Guards, two splendid cornets-a-piston, of the value of forty 

ineas, as a mark of his high appreciation of the musical talent 

isplayed by the band when it accompanied him on his recent 
tour through the United Kingdom.—_—Meyerbeer is expected at 
Vienna on the 10th of this month ; he is to direct in person the 
rehearsals of the Etoile du Nord, which will be performed for the 
first time at Vienna on the féte-day of her Majesty the Empress. 
——At the ra-Comique in Paris, M. Adolphe Adam has pro- 
duced his Housard de Berquini. Rossini was present. It is 
said that he is a great admirer of Adam, the more so as Adam 
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has little faith in Z’Htowe du Nord, Meyerbeer having given a 
mortal wound to the amour propre of the Italian maestro, by 
producing his Robert the Devil on the eve of the success of 
William Tell——The accounts of the Norwich Musical Festival 
—presented after a delay of upwards of twelve months—show a 
deficiency of £103 0s. 5d., which has been made up by several 
kind patrons———By the last musical festival at Hereford, the fund 
for the widows and orphans of clergymen of the dioceses of Wor- 
eester, Hereford, and Rise has been augmented by £914. 
—tThe theatrical world of Turin is excited just now by the pre- 
sence of an actress and singer of great powers, Signora Picco- 
lomini. Her career has a romantic interest ; she is a member 
of a noble family of Vienna, and could not resist an impulse to 
appear on the public stage, to which her connexions were at first 
strongly opposed.——Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt (in reply 
to an application addressed to her by Mrs. S, Hall) has expressed 
an intention to visit London, for the special purpose of giving a 
concert in aid of the proposed Nightingale Sindy —sMario ap- 
peared at the ThéAtre Italien, on Monday, as Count Almaviva 
in the Barbiere, with, Madame Borghi-Mama (Rosina), Signors 
Everardi (Figaro), Zucehini (Bartolo), and Angelini (Basilio). 
The house was crowded in every part, and the great tenor 
was received in his most favourite performance with unbounded 
applause. Also Madame Borghi-Mamo made « great hit in 
Rosina. The reprise of Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor has 
not proved a success, owing to the nervousness of Madlle. Roissi, 
the young prima donna, who, however, is pronounced to have a 
beautiful voice and a good.. The new tenor, Signor Morgini, is 
much praised for his vocal power and personal appearance. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Dusuin.—(From a Correspondent.)\—The Operatic Company, 
with Mr. Sims Reeves, at the Theatre Royal, has proved high! 
successful, a fact no doubt mainly due to the great English 
tenor. Madlle. Jenny Baner possesses a charming voice and a 
pleasing style ; but she has hardly power and means enough for 
a prima donna. Mr, Weiss is a good, sound bass, or, more pro- 
perly, baritone, with a splendid voice but somewhat faulty 
method. Of course, Mr. Sims Reeves is the great gun of the 
troupe, and is the principal, if not the sole, lode-star. I went 
to see Sonnambula on Saturday, but was not thoroughly satis- 
fied. Madle. Jenny Bauer is not equal to Amina, and though 
she sang with fluency and taste, there was a great lack of 
intensity and passion. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, made ample 
amends for all deficiencies on the part of the prima donna, b 
his magnificent singing and powerful acting in Elvino. He 
created an immense sensation throughout, and was applauded 
with the utmost enthusiasm. I was not astonished next day 
(Sunday) and on Monday to find all the papers, weekly and 
daily, loud and unanimous in their praises, I enclose you 
the following extract (which you may, or may not, pub- 
lish, as you think fit) from the Saunders’ News ter 
of Monday, the statements of which are but the ex- 
pressions in little of the entire metropolitan journalism ;— 
“The opera, La Sonnambula, was presented to a crowded and 
gratified house. Mr. Sims Reeves was always gifted with a 
voice delicious in its most whispered accents, of splendid volume 
and extensive in its register; and now it is characterised by a 
grace and refinement in the delivery, imparting an increased 
charm, the influence of which is at once felt, Every year has 
resulted in a greater progress in the higher attributes of art, 
He has not been satisfied to trust to the physical powers which 
nature has so lavishly bestowed upon him, and associated as he 
has been with the greatest of Italian vocalists in the sustain- 
ment of the lyrical drama, his reputation as a brilliant and 
accomplished singer is a reality, arising from his own intrinsic 
merits. The familiar beauties of the arias in the réle of Elvino 
were brought out with freshness and vigour; and while in the 
sotto voce passages there was a veiled richness of tone that in its 
‘sensuous’ quality had all the sensibility and winning tenderness 
of the south, the vehement bursts of emotion were in fine 
contrast, leaving it a question which produced the greater 


and the well-known ‘ All is Jost’ was 


success with the audience, 


encored with enthusiasm. : . 
With respect to Mr. Sims Reeves’ Fra Diavolo, which by all 
accounts is even finer than his Elvino, I must send you an oxttas act 
from the Freeman’s Journal, as I didnot attend the perforin 
myself, You will see that Fra Diavolo was the first opera given, 
and was played on Wednesday, October 24 :— 
“The opera of Fra Diavolo, as given with English words, is a fair 
instance of the clever application of English poetry and recitative ta 
the music of a grand Bo of dramatic ‘melody. opera is one ‘of 
those musical pieces which have been ‘associated with’ the fame oF Mr. 
Sims Reeves, not-alone as a vocalist, but also.as an\sctor. .Its uce 
tion on last evening was witnessed by what might, well be # fine: 
audience. The only seetion ofthe theatre interior which wag not 
densely thronged was the dress box circle. There.we remarked (some 
gaps in the usually brilliant array which one would imagine (conaider- 
ing the double attraction of a fine opera, with Sims Reeves and Jenny 
Bauer, Madame and Mr. Weiss, Farquharson, Manvers, etc.; and @ comic. 
drama to follow), ought to be filled up with groups.of the fair and. 
fashionable of both sexes. Yet this comparative thinness of the dress 
circle was only remarkable by reason of the absolute crowding of every 
other part of the house, The second box circle was thronged to. its 
fullest apparent capacity by gentry of Dublin and their families... Tho 
pit was an overflowing bumper, and the galleries teemed with. an 
audience that seemed, when viewed from beneath, to be packedin dense 
masses. To all the lovers of operatic music, the presentation of ‘this 
opera on last evening must have been a treat indeed. - It is now some 
time since Sims Reeves was heard last.on the Dublin stage, Mr, Sims. 
Reeves will, we believe, proceed almost. directly from this .to America, 
accompanied by a select and well-chosen corps .of the élite of Kuglial: 
soprano, baritone, and basso vocalists, with Dr. Joy (whilome the 
popular and much respected stage manager of the heeire ernie 
days gone by) as agent and impresario for the ensurement of all local 
arrangements during the tour. None can doubt, and all amongst us 
surely must desire, the triumphant success of Mr. Sims’ Reeves in his 
transatlantic trip. Rarely, if ever, has such a glorious tenor voice 
been heard at the other side of the ‘great’ water.” We have 
observed that if Mr. Sims Reeves’s voice has been changed in any degree 
since we last heard him, it seems to have mellowed down into 
sweetness and flexibility not often attained by tenors of home origin 
and growth. He adopts the falsetto oftner than wag his wont ign 
and not with a success commensurate: with the, bevuty. of his natural 
voice; but as an instance of his unimpaired powers and decidedly.im- 
proved taste, we need net go farther than his rendering last. evening of 
the spirit-stirring solo in. Fra Diavolo, ‘ Proudly and gaily my. banner. 
waving,’ which he sang in a style that drew down. peals: of applause 
and arapturous encore. ‘The Zerlina of Malle, Jenny Bauer was 
admirable, ‘The singirig of Madame Weiss, as Lady, Allcash, was, 
tastefully correct and effective, The other leading parts, rted by. 
Mr. Farquharson, Mr. Weiss, and Mr, Manvers, were characterised - by 
correct yocalism and clever acting... The choruses, which, form, ao: 
important a section of the beauties of this piece, were ably and jadmi-. 
rably given, The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Levy, wae 
sufficiently perfect and effective to gratify the most fastidious eer, and, 
in all, the opera went off with marked éclat,” idsgotge dys 
Baieuton.—Herr Kuhe, the pianist, gave.one of those agree- 
able entertainments—a Matinée Musicale @&Invitation—at, the 
Newburgh Rooms,on Tuesday, entirely free of expense.’ The room 
was crowded bya fashionable com chiefly ladies,among whom 
the pianoforte is better unde and the cultivation of it 
more studied than among. gentlemen. Herr Kuhe has earned 
for himself a reputation as an artist of taste’ and skill,” If we 
were called upon to test his ‘ability ‘as 4 teacher, we ‘shotid 
adduce no furthér proof than the début of 4 pupil’ of his at’ this 
agreeable entertainment. The name of the young lady was not 
published in the programme; but, if she is intended to follow thé 
musical profession, we augur most favourably of her success for 
it is rare indeed that a pupil so young displays so at nt 
as this young lady poeronnn, sel ¥ ich spoke so well for the teach- 
ing of her tutor, touch and presnon, she evinced were so 
characteristicof the performance of Herr Kuhe, that it was difficult 
at times to distinguish between the two. M. Pi t 
cellist, delighted the audienee by a solo; and Mr. K. Blagrove did 
the same on the concertina. A young lady, new to a Brighton 
audience, Miss Fanny Roland, Mi we ads Mr. F. Lablache, 
and Mr. Genge, formed the other portion of the vocal department. 


ue, the violin- 





—Brighton Gazette. 
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FOREIGN. 

“New Yorr.—The opinions about Mr. Bristow’s new opera, 

heing sobered down in their eulogies on the rae of his enthu- 
astic friends, and being uttered with more fairness, after con- 

sideration, by his opponents, are-now altogether more worthy of 
redence, Tha Rip. Van Winkle is no great or profound work 

thay be gathered from all judgments; and that it contains some 

Jeasing and well written music is no more than may be inferred 

rom the, ppenpnens & antecedents. Meanwhile the New York 
Musical. World ventures upon lending its counsel to Mr. Bristow, 
and appears harder on him than the other papers. 

-“ Rip: Van Winkle,” writes our contemporary, “continues: to: fill 
Niblo’s Gardens. ‘Our ‘George’ hes every cause of congratulation on 
his ‘euedéss,” ‘No ‘subject for an opera’ more popularin this country 
could’ have ‘been secured, and itis popularly handled: by librettist and 
composer)’ We'think that Mr. Bristow would learn 4 great deal as to 
the effect of his own’ music if he would transfer his baton as leader, for 
an or two, to some other capable person, and take his seat in 
the'u circle; as we'did one evening. The blemishes of the 
which Iti bo desivable fora composer in any case to know, would then 
be‘evident:to hint, ‘That the brasses of the orchestra are, as a general 
thing};'much too heavy for the strings, oftentimes completely quenching 
theit subject‘and conveying tothe ear only harsh and oftentimes im- 
perfect aecompanying chords, instead of the delicate melodical passages 
which we know are going on with the violins (like an orchestra heard 
at's distance)}——would ‘become apparent. ‘And thus, in every depart- 
mént ‘of the ‘opera, a composer at that distance and at that height, 
where every sound is distinctly conveyed to him, would hear his music 
as others hear it—a great point gained, We trust that our friend Mr. 
Bristow ‘will make this ‘first opera'a great study, to improve upon. He 
could not be pnt throuvh a better schooli’’ 


‘Weare glad to hear that the opera is doing, and is likely 
to do we 
paper 


ll; but how does it happen that while vin other 
finds fault with the libretto, the Musical World alone 


praises it, 

Tn, a “delayed, article,” in the same journal, on the same 
subject, there are some pertinent remarks, touching upon 
the much-and-oft-mooted question of the want of a national 
school. of composers in , which will be found not 
altogether unworthy of \ 

‘“ Rip van Winkle,” says the writer of the delayed article, “is the 
first work of Mr. Bristow as an operatic composer, although this is not 
the first’ American opera by an‘ American. Mr. W. H. Fry has also 
written an-opera, which, from our knowledge of Mr; Fry’s musical 
talent, cannot’ have been ‘devoid of merit. The opera of Rip van 
Winkle is‘an American opera, pure blood. The subject is American, 
taken from the works of an American writer of celebrity ; the author 
of’ the libretto is American, arid the composer’ of the music is a Native 
Atericau. ‘Nothing is wanting here ‘to attract the attention of an 
American audience; everything here is calculated to appeal to national 
pride. Indeed, from the very first day, public favour has attached 
iteelf toa work born under such favourable auspices, But if the sub- 
ject ‘be quite American, is the music of Mr. Bristow quite American? 

ough agreeable and fluent; ‘it is somewhat devoid of character. It 
takes'a long time’ before ‘a ‘nation has ‘adapted art’ to ite own nature. 
This‘is the result: of erance, of effort and struggle. Modern music 
was born ‘in Italy. Germans studied the Italian masters, but t 
digested it:into:their own nature and feelings, Next came the Frenc 

which after imitating, the Italians, and, to a certain extent, the 
Germans, created also a music of its own; yet still itis to be remarked 
that the French are.really original only in t yr Comigue. .. In the 
Grand Opéra they imitate more or less the German or the Italian 
ocho What is, and what will be, the English opera? No English 
composer, so far as we know, has resolved this question, The operatic 
music of ‘English masters of our day is shaped and written after the 
Italian pattern. Ifthe English hada genuine form of opera, it is pro- 
bable that, i¢ would serve usa niodel to composers of this country; as 
the English have not‘yet an of their own, (sui generis) it would 
be unfair to demand of -Mr,: Bristow a school of an American stamp. 
It is from such a point’ that we have to judge his work, It would be‘ 
absurd to demand: of ‘one'who writes for the stage for the first time.a 
paren or @masterpiece; for this requires, first of all, experience. 

f we find: in Mr. Bristow’s work: an, appropriate use of the forms of 
the existing musical:drama he will be fully justified.” 

For a “delayed article” these observations are not to be 
despised. 





Malle. Vestvali left New York October 5th, for Mexico. The 
Italian opera season commences Oct, 20th, under the direction 
of Amileare Roncari ; three prima donnas are secured, Signora 
Del Monte, Signora Manzini, and Signora Vestvali a) 
Tenors, Signors Graziani and Giaconi; baritone, Sig. H. Winter ; 
basso, Sig. Garone; conductor, Sig;L. Winter. Chorus, thirty- 
six persons ; orchestra, forty-five. The season will open with 
Norma, Bellini ; Lucia, Donizetti ; Louisa Miller, Verdi ; Semi- 
ramide, Rossini; Romeo and Giuletta, Bellini; and Lucrezia 
Borgia, Donizetti. 

The Italian opera at the Royal Academy of Music has not 


hitherto been suecessful, despite the attraction of Madame: 


Lagrange. Two causes have been assigned—high prices and 
old and indifferent pieces, Linda is too hacknied, and J7 Trova- 
tore not well cast. Masaniello was subsequently tried, and was 
found “no go,” from the incompetency of the cast. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Musical Fund Society gave the first 
concert of the season on the 29th of September, for which they 
secured Malle. Vestvali, Messrs. Bernardi, Ceresa, Schreiber, and 
Dressler. The large hall was filled with a delighted auditory. 
Mr, Schreiber, the cornet player, was esteemed, by many, the 
best artist ever heard on that instrument. 








Harmarxet.—A very old, and, moreover, a very homely 
proverb, informs us that it is impossible to make a silk purse out 
of asow’sear. This —— was never more triumphantly and 
irrefutably proved ti on Saturday’ last, by the new play 
entitled The Beginning and the End, written by Mrs, Lovell, the 
“English authoress” of Jngomar—which'‘means that she 
translated or adapted Herr von Halm’s-Sohn der Wildness. 
Miss Cushman, who sustained the principal female character, 


“devoted all the energy and intensity of her great talent to 


the transformation of the “sow’s ear,” but all her efforts proved 
unable to turn it into a “silk .”. How so gifted and 
accomplished a lady as Miss Cushman could ever consent to 
appear as Hesther Laubert, or imagine that all her genius could 
impart interest to such a kitchen Lady Macbeth, we are perfectly 
ata loss to understand. It has hardly ever been our ill-fortune to 
witness such a production as the Beginning and the End. 
Had the audience derived any amusement from the first two 
acts, which pass almost entirely in the sick-room of an old 
curmudgeon of a Dutch merchant, who gets into bed, and gets 
out of bed ; bullies the Doctor, whose medicine he designates 
as “nasty stuff,” and refuses to take, like a fractious child ; who 
coughs and wheezes ; who says he “ won’t die yet,” and unfor- 
tunately keeps his word only too long—if, we say, the audience 
could dette any amusement from such a subject as this, then 
should we expect that the Boards of the Metropolitan Hos- 
pitals, taking the hint, would advertise to the effect, that the 
wards of St. Geo e's, the Middlesex, or St. Thomas’s, etc., would 
shortly be epeuek as promenades for the public at the price of 
one shilling per head. Taekily, however, this is not to be feared, 
as att ie at least, for the audience plainly expressed their ennut 
and disapprobation, which went on increasing during the re- 
mainder of the piece, until it reached its climax at the falling of 
the curtain. “Extremes meet,” we are told. This is certainly 
the case in the present instance, for the “End” has certainly 
proved synonymous with the “ Beginning.” 

We cannot conclude our notice without mentioning Mr. Chip- 
pendale, who proved himself a consummate artist, and fairly took 
us by surprise. Nothing could be finer than his delineation of 
the unhappy, weak-minded forger, Joel Lambert, who strives to 
drown his remorse in brandy. The occasional awakening of his 
shattered mind, and the flashes of anguish which, with doe 
consciousness, tortured his repentant soul, were rendered wi 
the nicest discrimination. We only hope we may soon see Mr. 
Chippendale in some better character of this same line. He 
must not think his merit was unappreciated, because he will not 
bevealled upon to repeat the part very often. He gave us the 
authoress’s intentions’ like’a great actor, but it is precisely be- 
cause he did so that the character was more than ordinarily dis- 
agreeable. All Finden’s talent would not make Medusa’s head 
look agreeable in the Book of Beauty. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINI. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 


On, these journalists !” exclaimed Rossini, one day : “ here is 
one of them, who says that when I left Paris, a short time since, 
the railway was almost as distasteful to me as German music! 
What do you think of that ?” ‘ 

“That you would travel a great deal by rail, if it were true, 
my dear maestro,” I replied. 

“ Not only,” said Rossini, “do I like the German masters, but 
in my youth [ made them my especial study, and never omitted 
any opportunity of rendering myself better acquainted with 
them. How much pleasure have you not already afforded me by 
your performance of Bach’s compositions ! ” 

“T never played these magnificent productions more willingly,” 
I replied, “than when I did so for you.” 

“What a colossal nature is Bach! It is perfectly unintel- 
ligible how any one could write such a mass of musical works in 
such a style. What is difficult, and, in fact, impossible for others, 
was mere child’s play to him. How goes on the splendid edition 
of his works? I first heard of it through a Leipsic family, who 
visited me in Florence, and through whose instrumentality, pro- 
bably, two volumes were sent me—I should like the others 
though.” 

“ Nothing is easier,” I answered, “you must subscribe to the 
work.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in the world,” said Rossini. 

“Your name among those of the members of the Bach- 
Society! Ishall be rather proud of what I have achieved,” I 
replied. 

“Bach’s portrait in the first volume is splendid,” continued 
Rossini, “it expresses extraordinary mental energy. Bach must 
have also been an eminent virtuoso.” 

“The greatest composers of the present day are delighted if 
they succeed in learning how to play a few of his works well— 
he himself used to extemporise them,” I replied. 

“Tt is seldom that such a man is born,” observed Rossini. 
“Do you perform many of his works in Germany ?” 

“Not so many as we ought,” I answered, “but still we per- 
form a great many.” 

“Tn Italy it would not be possible to do such a thing, and at 
present less than ever,” said Rossini, sorrowfully, “We cannot 
form large choruses of amateurs as you do in Germany. For- 
merly, we had good vocalists in churches and chapels—but they 
are all gone. Even with the Sistine chapel matters have retro- 
gaded since Baini’s death. Apropos, how stands the dispute 
concerning the genuineness of Mozart’s Requiem? Have you 
come to any certain conclusion }” 

. eo 0,” said I, “we are not further advanced than you yourself 
now.’ 

“At any rate, no one but Mozart ever composed the ‘ Confu- 


tatis,” exclaimed Rossini, singing the commencement. “How 
grand! And the sotto voce at the end! What modulations! 


I always had an especial predilection for the sotte voce in 
choruses—but as often as I heard this one, an icy shudder used 
to run down my back. Pauvre Mozart ! 

“Tn a biography, which, properly speaking, concerns you, the 
author says that it is doubtful whether Mozart ever laughed 
three times in his life. What do you think of such nonsense? 
The book contains a great deal on which you must enlighten me. 
Is it true, for instance, that you asked your old teacher, Padre 
Mattei, after a short time, whether you knew enough to write an 
opera, and, on his answering in the affirmative, instantly 
decamped ?” 

“ Nothing can be less true,” said Rossini. “TI had studied at 
the Liceo in Bologna for three years, during which period I had 
been obliged to exert myself to the utmost, in order to provide 
for my own subsistence and that of my parents, I succeeded, 
it is true, but very wretchedly. I accompanied the recitatives 
on the piano, in the theatre, and for this I received six paoli a 
night. I had a good voice, and used to sing in churches. I also 
composed, now and then, in addition to the exercises Mattei set 
me, some profane piece for a singer like Gamboni and others, to 








introduce in an opera or concert, and for this they used to give | Prinetti ?” 


mea trifle. When I had worked my way through counterpoint 
and fugue, I asked Mattei what he intended I,should do. . The 
plain-song and the canon, was his answer. How long would 
this require, was my next question, . About two years, was the 
reply. I was not able to wait so long, however, and I explained 
this to the good Padre, who clearly perceived the validity of 
my reasons, and remained as partial as ever to me. I myself 
have, subsequently, regretted often enough not having worked 
with him longer.” 

“You were able to get on without the canon,” I, observed 
laughingly. “Mattei was an excellent master, was he not ?” 

“He was excellent when he had his pen in his hand—his 
corrections were highly instructive. But he was fearfully 
monosyllabic, and it was almost necessary to extort. every verbal 
explanation from him by main force. Have you ever seen any 
of his compositions ?” 

“No,” I replied, “I never came across any of them.” 

“If you ever revisit Bologna,” said Rossini, “do not fail to 
examine them in our Liceo. They are all for the Church, and 
the solo passages are not prominent, but the pleni, as we Italians 
call them, are admirable.” 

“T must again return to the days of your youth, my dear 
maestro,” said I. “You composed a great deal before becoming 
Mattei’s pupil, did you not ?” 

“ An entire opera, Demetrio e Polibio, which has always sub- 
sequently been classed amongst my works,” answered Rossini, 
“because it really was produced, after some other dramatic 
attempts, four or five years subsequently to its helng. Ea I 
composed it originally for Mombelli, without even being aware 
it was an opera. When I then commenced taking lessons of 
Matici, for the first few months I could not produce anything j 
1 trembled at every bass note, and at every tenor gave a slight 
shudder. Subsequently I recovered my former courage.” 

“That was very fortunate. Had you, then, begun to learn 
music, while you were still in Pesaro ?” 

“T Jeft Pesaro, when I was quite a child,” said Rossini. “My 
father was employed there by the commune, as town-trumpeter ; 
besides this, he played the horn in the theatre, and got on very 
tolerably until the arrival of the French, when he lost his place. 
My mother possessed a good voice which she turned to account, 
to help us out of our trouble, and then we left Pesaro. Poor 
mother ! She was not without talent, although she did not know 
a single note. She sang as orechiante, as we call it, completely 
by ear. I may here casually observe that, out of a hundred 
Italian singers, eighty are similarly cireumstanced. I can com- 
prehend that these persons may learn how to hum a cavatina by 
heart—but how they ever manage to recollect the tenor part in 
concerted pieées is a mystery to me.” 

“ A man must either be very musical or very unmusical ; but 
come, let me beg of you to return to yourself,” said I, somewhat 
impatiently. “ Where did you begin to learn music ?” 

“Tn Bologna,” said Rossini, “A certain Prinetti, of Novara, 
gave me lessons on the spinet. He was astrange fish. He used 
to manufacture some slight amount of Ziqueur, gave a few lessons. 
and thus gain a livelihood. He never possessed a bed, but use 
to sleep standing.” 

“Standing !” I exclaimed; “you are joking, maestro.” 

“Tt was as I say,” replied Rossini. “ At night, he would 
wrap himself up in his cloak, lean against some arcade or other, 
and so go to sleep. The watchmen knew him and did not 
disturb his slumbers. He used to come to my room, at a very 
early hour, and, pulling me out of bed—a course of proceeding 
with which I was not at all pleased—make me play. Sometimes 
he had not rested sufficiently, and fell off to sleep, still standing, 
while I was exhausting myself upon the spinet. I used to seize 
the opportunity and creep back again under the clothes. When 
he looked for me there, on his awaking, he was pacified by m 
assurance that, during his nap, I had played the piece throug 
without a fault. His method was not precisely the most modern. 
For instance, he made me play the scales with the thumb and 
the forefinger.” 

“ That,” I observed, “did you as little harm as your neglect of 
the canon. But who were your other teachers at first, besides 
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“A certain lo Tefei,” said Rossini, “taught me to play the 
figured bass, and the pagnamento, and e me practice 
sorfegg'. Babini, formerly a celebrated tenor, gave me the more 

vanced instruction in singing. I used to sing very well, when 
a boy. At that period, I once appeared on the stage, and 
sustained the part of the Boy, in Paer’s Camilla.” 

“Did any other of your fellow students at the Liceo turn out 
celebrated artists ?” I enquired. 

“The first year of my attendance there,” replied Rossini, 
a was the last of Morlachi’s, and my third year was Donizetti’s 
first.’ 
ws thought that Donizetti was a pupil-of Simon Mair,” 
said I. 

“ Donizetti certainly made some attempts under him,” replied 
Rossini, “but received his musical education, properly so-called, 
in Bologna. That he learned something worth learning, no one 
wil] deny.” 

“That is very certain,” I answered, “but you must tell me 
something more about your early youth.” 

“On some other occasion, caro Ferdinando,” replied Rossini ; 
“there comes my wife, it is dinner-time. After dinner we will 
smoke a cigar together.” 

(To be continued.) 


ORGAN. 
NEW ORGAN FOR EPSOM CHURCH. 

Tus instrument, lately completed by Mr. Walker, was pub- 
licly exhibited at his manufactory the week before last, when 
Mr. James Coward displayed its capabilities to great advantage. 
The-o has three rows of keys and twenty-five stops, is made 
in Mr. Walker’s usual substantial style of workmanship, and is 
remarkably good in general quality of tone. 


NEW ORGAN FOR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

From the number of letters on the subject, containing plans of 
all sorts and sizes, we continue to receive, there appears to be a 
strong impression that a new organ for St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
not only wanted, but actually im present contemplation. We 
sire one of these plans, some time since, for curiosity’s sake ; 

ut think it unnecessary, in the present hypothetical state of the 














case, to give publicity to any others. 
Th be 


ere can be no doubt that a new organ zis wanted in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—not that the present instrument is bad of its 
kind, but that the kind is bad. As we stated with regard to the 
Foundling organ, the whole style of the instrument is worn out, 
and by the sheer growth of better ideas on the subject, become 
unequal to the requirements of modern performers and modern 
music, Even for the accompaniment of the Cathedral service, it is 
far from complete, and, therefore, as far from efficient. But the 
metropolitan cathedral is, at least twice a-year, devoted to 
jy which render it quite an exceptional case. The Festival 
of the Sons of the Clergy, and the united gathering of the London 
charity ,schools, are annually held within its walls. As the 
formerly customary orchestra has beer dispensed with, the 
present or; affords but an indifferent means of accompani- 
ment even in the ‘first case; while, in the second, it is all but 
absolutely useless, What becomes of Father Smith’s “ unrivalled 
diapasons,” and the “sweet cathedral quality of tone” that used 
to be so knowingly prattled about, in the presence of those eight 
thousand yoices roused to, the utmost pitch of exertion in the 
Old Hundredth Psalm? ‘et any one answer who has heard and 
marked the effect. A far off rumbling marks the presence of 
Bishop's pedal-pipes, and:a dim, hoarse, and half-smothered un- 
dulation of tone tells one that something in the likeness of an 
organ is doing its best..to.obtain.a hearing amidst the general 
roar, But for anything like yielding a support, or adding any 
proportionate, weight of harmony, to that great mass of uni- 
sonous plain: , Father Smith’s organ is utterly useless, So 
far so, indeed; that were it not for the orchestral drums and 
trumpets which custom has long since introduced to enforce and 
decide the rhythm, all gense of time would soon be lost among 
that.vast choir, and confusion and discord take its place, the 
conductor and his bdion notwithstanding. 
As these defects have lately been pretty generally felt, and in 





consequence there is much probability that, ere long, efforts will 
be made either to replace the present instrument with a new 
one, or so extensively to alter and enlarge it as to adapt it to any 
conceivable necessities of its position, it may not be uninteresting 
to state, briefly, the course we should recommend with regard to 
it, In the first place we should object to the total removal of 
the present in favour of a new organ. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary, would involve an amount of expenditure that might alarm 
the Dean and Chapter, and would throw away some of the best 
work Father Smith ever did, and which, not less for. its own 
sake, than as a matter of curiosity, is amply worth preserving. 
Our plan would be to retain the whole of the present great 
organ, except the reeds—which are vile and fit only for condem- 
nation to the melting-pot. With this exception, the great organ, 
containing, as it does, some admirable points of quality, would 
form an unexceptionable nucleus, or adjunct, rather, to a second 
and new great organ, which, besides, by its possession of a 
bourdon and open petal of sixteen feet, a quint, harmonic flutes, 
new mixtures, and modern reeds of sixteen, eight, and four feet, 
supplying the deficiencies of the original great manual, would, 
in virtue of its other and general contents, impart an immense 
accession of breadth and power. The present choir organ might 
be retained, with some additions; but the swell must be ret 
new, of CC compass, first-rate magnitude, and replete with 
the devices which modern skill has devised for this department 
ofan organ. And lastly, a new pedal organ, of at least twelve 
stops, is indispensable; and in this the present set of large- 
sealed sixteen feet pipes might either be retained as the wood 
unison, or, better still, they might be converted into a pertion of 
the thirty-two feet double by lengthening the present. J into 
GGG, for which its scale would perhaps be found very suitable, 
It becomes now a question how these additions could be dis- 
posed of as to space. All enlargement of the preseut case would, 
doubtless, be resisted as an infringement of the already limited 
vista in the building. Something might be gained in this way 
by deepening the case from east to west as, in this direction, en- 
largement would interfere with no architectural delicacy ; but, 
beyond this, certainly nothing would be conceded. By proper 
management, however, the interior of the screen, on which the 
organ stands, could be made to accommodate, with abundant con- 
venience, all the suggested additions, together with the extra 
bellow’s-surface they would, of course, necessitate. 

We have have here given the merest outline sketch of the 
rinciples on which we should recommend the improvements at 
t. Paul’s to be undertaken, and shall be happy to further the 

project, at any future period, by all means in our power. 





Mayence.—(From a Correspondent.)—On the 26th of October, 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was produced at the Stadttheater, for 
the purpose of giving Herr Carl Formes an opportunity of ap- 
pearing in his celebrated character of Marcel. The great basso 
was in his best voice, and created an immense sensation, being 
repeatedly called before the curtain. A Miss Bywater, an Eng- 
lish lady, was the Valentine, and was much admired, both for 
her singing and acting, The opera generally was well sustained. 
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STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square: 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d., post free, 27 stamps. Noue are 
gemuine unless signed “‘H. N. Goodrich.”—A large stock of the most approved 


Brands. 


FIGARO, 16s.; Don Juan, 18s. ; fl Barbiere, 16s. , 

Sonnambula, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d. ; Ernani, 15s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 

6s. Each opera is complete with English and Italian words; and the whole of 

the music is transcribed from the score. In hand cloth a 3 also 

splendidly bound in half morocco gilt, 48. each extra. Standard lyric drama 
edition. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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M,. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS 
"1 9.MORROW—MONDAY. 


{; 





JULLIEN: has, the honour) to announce, that , his 
ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence 


To-morrow, ‘MONDAY, November 5th, 1855,’ ‘ 


It is indeed most gratifying to-M: Jullien to find that the ential of 
his Annual .Entertainment. has..so | much. in from year, to year, that 
the greatest difficulty with which he has had to contend, ,has. beon, that of 
—— sufficient. space for the proper accommodation of his Visitors; with a 
view to the.accomplishment of this. object, he bas made fast mee with the 
Directord of the Royal Ttatian Opera for the occupation of atre for a short 
period, -and bas new great pleasure in. being able to state that his Concerts will next 
week take place at that splendid establishment. The vast area of the above Theatre, 
one of the largest in the world, together with the accommodation, of the Private 

Boxes, renders it eminently viapiot for M. Jullien’s rang Me suag wie, but, im order 
to make it still more convenient, and to accommodate a jorge. portion of visitors 
who do. not always require private boxes,. he has caused to be erected .an entirely 
new Dress Girele, containing reserved seats, which may,be secured, and will be 
reserved during the whole evening. 


During the interval- which has-elapsed. since his last concerts, M. Jullien has 
neglected no opportunity of improving his orchestra, but has endeavoured to add 
to its efficiency both i in the selection of its individual members as well as in its 
general constraction. The wind instruments of wood will be doubled, there Ueing 
two principal and two,second Flutes, two principal.and two second Clarinets, two 
principal and two second Oboes, and two principal and two second Bassoons, thus 
Correcting teat balance of sound’ which/hag been greatly injured by the tanivérsal 
practice, both in England and on the Continent, of. making large additions to the 
stringed, without a corresponding incréase in the wind }nstrauments. 


M Jullien has also established orchestral classes of instruction for the different 
instruments, and--wiltt have the-honour of intreducing seme ef. the-pupils-ef the 
violoncello and altoclasszs, who wilt perform separate pieces of concerted: mausic, 
as well as in the Sy te orchestra. 

In order to add to this no "s concerts evéry possible attraction, M, Jullien has 
engaged that celebrated Prima Donna, 


MADAME GASSIER, 


whose re in a elt Italy, and lately in Paris and Bngland, has been almost 


— e Gassier will have the honour of appearing on the opening 
nig’ 
In addition to.the clagsioal com 


ogitions of the { masters, the fi i , 
music by-M. Jullien wil I be'pertor duting thbodmborts f- ? eevee per 


A Grand Fahtasia from ‘Ii Trovatoré.”” 

A Grand Fantasia from Verdi’s last new opera, “ Les Vépres Siciliennes,” 
New Valse, ‘‘ La Rose et ta Violette.” 

New Valse, “Donna Mobile.” |” 

New Valse, ‘‘The Belle of the Village.” 

New Quadrille, ‘‘ Le Quadrille Francais.” 


Besides several athet ones Wi Valses, Polkag, Schottisches, Varsoviennes,’ étc., ™ 
new Grand Descriptive Quadrille, entitled 


“THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL.” 





The Theatre will be fitted with an entirely new decoration, and the whole 
carpetted and warmed. 

In the Reading Room will be found Newspapers ahd Periodicals from almost all 
parts of the world. 


The Refreshments will be provided by. Mr, G. Pa and be of the best 
and at the most moderate prises. ! id ee iia 
Bc Concerts on each evening ‘will commence at eizht, and terminate about 
eleven. 
Prices of admission: Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 12s., 
#1 1s., and £1 11s. 6d, 


Places and private boxes may be secured on application to Mr, O'Reilly, 7, the 
Box-office of the Theatre, and-6f the principal Librarians and Music-sellers. 





N.B.—The Theatre being let. at Christmas, for dramatic performances, the 
Concerts can continue for fire weeks only. 











some recen' 
ablished and very wae works, and numerous pa le eae ar of all 
inds. 


Let eabeca se ae atiate Me poor 


Works of art Antrodupad. Apappropriate sales, .~ 








ER FREISCHUTZ, 12s. 6d.; Zauberfl te, 12s. 6d. ; 
Fidelio, 153.; Faust, 12s. 6a, Bach opera is with. bh and 
German words, and the whole of the music ant Ba mthe score, In hand- 
some cloth velumes.’;: Also, — bound + hm half m t, 948. each 
extra, / Standard lyric’ Gramia edition. Boosey aah 28, Hol t. 
ERDI'S IL TROVATORE.— Boosey & ‘Sons. have 


= rid, 

all the favourite airs, by yo in two ks, 2s. oes or pe sie hy 
The same for pianoforte, four hands, 88. in cloth, all the most Poy songs 
(transposdd), price 1s. each, and the whole of the vacal music in the’ pers, 
with recitatives, &c., at the usual prices.. Boosey and Sons, 28, : 





DON JUAN, FIGARO, AND su 


OZART'S 
BERFLOTE,;~—Musical Stude now an ty, of 
intimate acquaintance with the be xittes ol ies of Mozart’s opportuni oon Uy th 





sion of. Messrs. Botecy’ anid Bolse*clabosate:sunl ebony elt 8 Of thee 
Each opera is published for the voice (the words in two Jan with pianoforte 
accompaniment, which hgs~ been t bed from the | ~ 
. | Notes of the instruntentation are sponded, te 

composer’s intentions and oGonie. The Pee versions, as ormed at 
Lane Theatre, are by J. nom, © Sepeeh separate: libre aod on 
interesting historical and cla a ph. are p to each Ore scrdnamely three 
volumes, which should form part of every Prastctaa" % li , are handsomely 
bound in green ornamented cloth atthe! flowing price ibe. as mane 
18s,; Zauberflote, 12s.,6d. ~ Boosey and Sons, 28, Hrollos-atrest, 

DOLPH GOLLMICK.—* The Midnight money for 


the oforte, is just published, p and a 
edition of " Gollmick's Bivepa Galop de epee gend, 8 t proe de aad 3; and mila etion 
of his Electric Galop, priee 2s. Boosey aud 


PRUDCLE NORDMANN. Tn the. press. Gener, tmor- 
eeau brillant, founded on the sixth, nirof De-Berigt. , Price 23. 6d. : 








if 
RodoLe NORDMANN. In the press. La mia Letizia, 
(Lombardi), for the pianoforte: Price 2s. 64. 





RUpOLP NORDMANN. Just published. “Ah, 9 la 
Morte (Trovatore), for the pianoforte. » Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. ¢ 


ORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE DUETS.—Les Hugne 
ots ffectively arranged), in three books; 3s. 6d. each, a 
cloth, 10s. Ay pa Prem at “herseweon Ha in 2 books; ‘Ss. 6d. each, or doonlete 7a 
“ Appasieny tn btn coolin 4s. each, meat mane ete., ae re 


RiIGOLETro.. .—-“ Bird “of the Forest,” the most ‘ial 
erdi’s Rigo! ith Englis George Linley, price 2s., 
as, trom te sam opera, on. Pair sine tod ote toa be share apres” mobile), 
t 7 “Bright price 38 
Boosey aud Bons, 26° Halles stecet. wr 4446 8 AD ch 


QTANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, bound in half morocco, 


to imitate whole morocco, ; The Leng voltimed ent be had very bomen: | 
1 to thé pubtishers.- 
varaed to thé pu _ 
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bound in half green, or crimson morocco, 
extra, Single volumes will be bound at t be bed if 
Bovsey an, Sons, 28, Holles- street. 
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Pods, 38. “aan me — 28, H 
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